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3], HROUGH strong feeling on the 
subject, we have fallen into 
giving a sort of annual exhorta- 
tion to one section of our 

gems §=readers to make a holiday now 
amd then, and appropriate it to the architectural 
relics of our forefathers, scattered over the face 
of; the country,—to get inlo the fresh air, to 
seek communion with Nature in her varying 
pliases, and to give point and practical purpose 
tol their trips, by selecting those places where 
pages of England’s history are written in brick 
aud stone :— 









{ * Go forth into the country, 
i From a world of care and guile,~ 
| Go forth to the untainted air, | 


And the sunshine’s open smile : 
It shall clear thy clouded brow,— 

It shall loose the wordly coil 
That binds thy heart too closely up, 

Thou man of care and toil ! 


Go forth into the country, 

} Where gludsome sights and sounds 

} Make the heart’s pulses thrill and leap 
With fresher, quicker bounds. 

They shall wake fresh life within 
The mind’s enchanted bower : 

Go, student of the midnight lamp, 
And try their magic power.” 


‘It is an old weakness of ours to want to see 
people enjoying themselves. Health is not a 
sniall matter, nor is happiness; and we would 
gladly aid in leading some of our younger 
readers (our older ones, too, for the matter of 
thpt), to find both, in courses not simply innocent 
but instructive and useful. By the study of 
Nature’s works the mind is both purified and 
developed. But go not forth unprepared : it is 
the taught already that profit most by the 
teacher: it is the educated eye that sees most, 
the cultivated mind that finds the greatest delight 
in applying what is seen and heard :—~ 

| * Sweet is the joy when science flings 
j Her light o’er philosophic thought ; 


And genius with keen ardour springs 
To seize the lovely truth she sought,” 


And then, by the contemplation of these old 
buildings,—say it be one of our noble cathedrals, 
sprinkled with memories and full of beauty, or 
but a morsel of wall left us bythe Romans,—what 
inerease of general knowledge, to say nothing of | 
puofessional education, may be obtained !—how | 
largely may we add to the circle of our ac-| 


quaintances ! Those who confine themselves | 


wholly to the present and the practical (the | 
fitst point nevertheless), lose much :— | 


*« Dabbling, in their noisy way, 
In the puddles of to-day, 
Little know they of that vast 
{ Solemn ocean of the past ; 
' On whose margin, wreck-bespread 
Thou art walking with the dead, 
' Questioning the stranded years, 
} Waking smiles, by turns, and tears, | 
As thou callest up again 
i Shapes the dyst has long o’erlain.” | 
| 
And now the time is coming for such expedi-' 


tions as we advocate. 
May, with its flowers of promise, is here : the 
lime, the lilac, the pear, and the hawthorn, have 
put on their summer coats: it is warm enough 
to loiter, and the days are lengthening ; so take 
your note-book, and be off. If you have not) 
determined on a place,—though we have indi- | 


of the building, and it was finished about 1611. 
The ride from Hatfield to St. Alban’s is not 
particularly full of beauties just now, but there 
is enough to interest those who know how to 
see: some of the plantations are literally car- 
petted with primroses, and you get a glimpse of 
the river, sparkling in the sun light. “ Water,” 
as Gough apostrophised in one of his extra- 
ordinary orations last year,—* Water, blessed 








that these formed part of the Saxon Church 
which was superseded by the present structure. 

The history and peculiar construction of the 
church have been very fully and ably set forth 
by Messrs. Buckler, in a volume published in 
1847.* Great part of the old building is formed 
with bricks—the bricks of old Verulam—cased 
with cement. The annexed diagram (Fig. 2), 
shows one of the cornices thus formed, and we 


| water! Everywhere a beautiful thing,—glisten- also give a sketch of one of the capitals from the 
jing in the dew-drop, dancing in the hailstorm, | 
| hanging in ice-drops like jewels on the trees,— | 
,a thing of beauty everywhere !” 
| The Abbey Church of St. Alban’s is one of | 
the most ancient and interesting structures in| 
the kingdom. There was a church on its site 
in the fourth century, in honour of the first 
British martyr, whose name has superseded the | 
title of Verulam, given to the place bythe Romans. 
| The earliest part of the present structure was 
| commenced in 1077, and, through the writings 
of Matthew Paris and other chroniclers, we get 
| a very clear view of the proceedings. We see 
| Abbot Ealdred, in Saxon times, knocking down 
| the wa'ls of Verulam, and sorting all the old 
| Roman bricks and stones ready for use in a new 


| building; and then we find Abbot Paul, from 
| Caen, putting these together between 1077 and 
| 1088, and granting land and a house in the 
‘town to “ Robert the builder and his € 
| heirs, for his skill and labour in which he 
excelled all the builders of his time.” It was 
‘a noble work this church, with its three towers, ) 
two western and one in the centre, while around 
it were the various buildings forming the abbey, 
the only part of which that has escaped is the 
great gateway. Then, in 1195, comes the 
‘abbot John de Cella, and re-edifies the 
;western arches of the nave, between that | 
jtime and 1214, in the Early English style. 
|At the end of the same century the eastern eee 
| portion of the nave on the south side took the arcade around the upper part of the tower inside, 
‘impress of the ‘geometrical or Early Decorated | Partly of brick and partly stone (Fig. 3). The 
period. In the lady-chapel, now a school, we have interior of the bell-chamber never having been 
' some beautiful Decorated work, executed between covered with cement, exhibits fully the construc- 
1308 and 1326, and the fifteenth century left a} "0m of its walls: a view of it will be found = 
$ | vious volume.t The staircase, with its newel of 
brick and arched headway, is a very curious and 
interesting piece of construction. Fig. 4 shows 
the outside of one of the windows in the north 
transept, and fig. 5 is the end elevation of the 
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Fig. 1. Fre. 3. 








‘specimen of the Perpendicular style, in the 
‘shape of a sepulchral chapel, in memory of 
_Abbot Wheathampsted, and the altar screen, 
now woefully defaced. Without pretending to 
describe the church, we will give our readers 


the advantage of a plan, with its references, 


/north transept, showing the conical roof with 


which accompanies a superior little hand-book | Which the staircase turret was probably ter- 
drawn up by Dr. Nicholson, M.A. the present | minated. . 

rector, who feels a deep interest in the structure, | Amongst the most interesting remnants of 
and has done very much, with small resources, to | the early buildings, must be placed the small 
maintain it,and to pave the way for morecomplete | chamber or passage-way to cloisters, at the 
restoration hereafter. The darker shade on the | south end of the south transept (shown ou the 
plan shows the Anglo-Norman portions. Beyond plan), the walls on either side of which display 
those so marked, there are remains, at the ex- interlaced semi-circular arches terminating on 
treme west end of the nave, of western towers, carved capitals. The arches are formed of 
appertaining to the Norman building: the pre- banded, or rather reel-shaped mouldings, some- 
sent porches at this end, of Early English work, | thing similar in character to the baluster 
with their Purbeck marble shafts and sculptured columns, in the transepts, already mentioned. 
capitals, are particularly interesting. The ex-| There are many interesting reeords and peca- 
treme length of the church externally is very liarities in the church which should not be over- 
great, no less than 548 feet 4 inches; and the looked. The visitor without being condemned 
views in the nave and its aisles are very striking | “ to dine with Duke Humphery,” may see his 
in consequence. Midway down the nave, look- | remains in the Saints’ Chapel, and will notice 
ing west, you have the grace and elegance of;in the duke’s elabora‘e monument the daisy 
the Early English style; but, turning round when | (marguerite) the punning device selected by 
on the south side of the nave, and looking Queen Margaret. On Ramryge’s chantry tomb, 
towards the north-east, the view is entirely | ‘00, punning devices will be found. On the 


cated many from time to time, easier of access,— | changed, the Norman work, simple and dignified, | east wall of the Saints’ Chapel is a painting of 


go to Sr. AtBan’s, and in the Abbey Church | alone coming into sight. 
there, if you do not already know it, you will| 


find a store of profitable pleasure. Should your 
point of departure be London, and you use the 
Great Northern Jine, you will stop at Hatfield,— 
the Aaeth-field of the Saxon kings,--and by 
atrangement may see Lord Salisbury’s fine 
Elizabethan and Jacobean mansion, founded 


an archbishop, which, through the eare of Dr. 
The Early Decorated triforium of the south | Nicholson, has been covered with glass. Another 
‘side of the nave is particularly beautiful, and wall painting in the north transept should be 
‘the manner in which it is made to assimilate | looked at ; and throughout the church, vestiges 
‘with the Early English triforium, to which it|of the ancient colourings may be found. The 
| adjoins farther west, will repay observation. painting of the ceiling of the nave is ascribed to 
| In the triforium of the transept, north and| Wheathampsted, but has a later aspect. 

south, on the east side, will be seen a series of We ought not to omit mention of some 








by a previous Earl of Salisbury. Old John baluster columns, very various in design : above 
Thorpe appears to have had something to do is the outline of one of them. 
with it, although not recognised as the architect | It has been assumed, and not unreasonably, 


* A History of the Architesture of the Abbey Church of 
St. Alban, with especial reference to the Norman structure. By 
J.C. Buckler aud C, A. Buckier. 

+ V Ly. page 543. 
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Fic. 4.—EXTERNAL ELEVATION, WINDOW IN NORTH TRANSEPT. 





ancient ironwork in the chureh, the grating , 
between the south aisle and the saints’ chapel, ; 


where formerly stood the shrine (its posi- | 


tion is still marked on the pavement), and 
various hinges; but if we stop longer in the 
church we shall have no time to see what there | 
is outside it: we have said enough to show how | 
many generations have left their impress within 
its walls, and that— 


** Long worked the head, and toiled the hand, 
Ere stood the stones as now they stand.” 


Casts from many of the details of the church, | 


will be found in the Architectural Museum, 
Canon-street, Westminster. The building was 
illustrated by the late John Carter (1813) ; and) 
Dr. Nicholson, i in his Hand-book, has given al 
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Fie. 5—ELEVATION OF NORTH TRANSEPT. 
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valuable list of original MSS. in the British | 


Museum, and elsewhere, from which the history | 
of the Abbey has been chiefly drawn, and might 
receive further interesting additions. A wise 
ancient has told us, that to know where to go 
for what we want is a chief part of learning. 
Caxton, by the way, printed several works at 
St. Alban’s, doubtless within the walls of the 
abbey. 

Half a mile eastward from the church, 
on the river Ver, are the ruins of Sop- 
well Nunnery. At a meeting of the St. 
Alban’s Architectural Society in April last, 
Mr. William Donaldson read a pleasant 
paper on this establishment, in the course of 
which he referred to a circumstance recorded of 
this nunnery whilst it flourished, which is men- 


| tioned by Camden and some other writers, 
jmamely, “that Henry VIII. was privately mar- 
ried there to Anne Boleyn. Other historians 
assign another place for this—and there is no 
doubt a private marriage did take place between 
them, and it is stated that the ceremony was 
performed at Whitehall, by Dr. Rowland Lee, 
one of the royal chaplains, afterwards the Bishop 
of Chester, who made some opposition, as the 
divorce of Queen Catherine had not been pro- 
nounced, but Henry calmed his scruples with 
the assurance that Clement had pronounced in 
his favour, and that the papal instrument was 
safely deposited in his closet. It is not unlikely 
that there were some grounds for the report of 
the private marriage at Sopwell, for the matter 








of the divorce was five years in progress, and 
Henry and Anne Boleyn might have visited 
Sopwell, particularly as the favourite Wolsey, 
amongst his pluralities, was Abbot of St. 
Alban’s.” 

The remains of the Roman walls of Verula- 
mium are of flint, bonded together with 
layers of thin bricks at regular intervals. The 
ancient Watling-street passes near, and leads 
on to the ruins of the house in which Lord 
Bacon lived. His portrait statue, “as he was 
sitting,” will be found in the adjacent church of 
St. Michael, where he was buried. 

Singularly suggestive indeed is St. Alban’s. 
It,has been the scene of stirring events at all 
periods of our history; and as we pace its 
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ancient moat, Boadicea with her wild army, 
Ostorius and his Roman legions, the sol- 
diers of the opposed “ Roses,” the monk Mat- 
thew, and the wonderful philosopher whose 
monument we have seen,—the greatest, yet the 
meanest’ of mankind, — flit again across the 
scene, and lend voices to the air! 


References to Ground Plan, 
Nave. 
. Ante-choir, or baptistery. 
Central tower. 
Retro-choir. 
South door. 
South-aisle of the Saints’ chapel. 
An Altar-stone. 
. The Saint’s chapel. 
Sepulchral chapel and vault of Humphrey, Duke 
of Gloucester. 
. The spot where St. Alban is said to have been 
buried, and over which the shrine was erected. 
. Watch-gallery. 
. Balustrade, with votive inscription. 
. Arches leading eastward, closed subsequent to 
the dissolution. 
. North door. 
North aisle of the Saints’ chapel. 
North aisle of Retro-choir. 
Back of Abbot Ramryge’s chantry. 
. Early pointed arcade. 
North transept, supposed site of the martyrdom. 
Tower-stairs ; early arch, and masonry. 
North aisle of ante-choir, or baptistery. 
North aisle of nave. 
. North-western porch, now closed externally. 
Central-western porch, showing original level of 
floor, and basement mouldings. 
South-western porch, now closed externally. 
. South aisle of nave. 
Recess in main wall, originally open to the 
cloisters. 
South aisle of ante-choir, or baptistery. 
Sepulchral heptafoil arch ; a piscina within. 
. St. Cuthbert’s screen, with position of two altars. 
Abbet’s entrance. 
Recess in main wall, 
South transept. 
. Chapel of St. Mary. 
Chapel of St. Simeon. 
Passage between Church and Chapter-house. 
Stairs to triforia. 
Arch to chapel. of abbot Delamare. 
. Entrance from the cloisters. 
South aisle of retro-choir. 
Chantry, or sepulchral chapel of Abbot Wheat- 
hamsted, now containing brass of Abbot Dela- 
mare. 
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p. Screen between retro-choir and shrine of St. 
Alban 
g. Chantry, or sepulchral chapel of Abbot Ramryge. 
7. Brass of Sir Anthony de Grey. 
s. Nowa public thoroughfare, but formerly form- 
ing, with t 
t, The ambulatory, or ante-chapel to lady-chapel. 
' #. Turret with stairs. 
v. Lady-chapel, now a school-room. 
w. Vestry. 
’ g. Modern partition-wall. 
1. Excavation, showing basement and original floor. 


2, 3, 4, 5, 6, 7,8, 9. Early pointed compartments 
of nave. 

9, 10, 11, 12, 13, 14. Decorated or middle pointed 
compartments of nave. 

15, 16, 17, 18, 19, 20, 21. Anglo-Norman com- 


partments. 
22. Remains of cloisters. 


23. Windows between Church and destroyed chapel. | 


These windows had been built up in the main 
wall, but have recently been discovered. 








THE ROYAL ACADEMY EXHIBITION. 


May, so sadly behindhand with her engage- 
ments on the turf, at least keeps faith in pro- 


ducing the Royal Academy Exhibition,—spite | 


of the east wind. 


This, the eighty-seventh annual gathering, | 


may, on the whole, be considered of an average 
degree of excellence, although we miss the con- 
tributions of many of the strong men. If, 
however, Messrs. 
Ward, and Frith (almost) are absent, Messrs. 
Herbert, Maclise, Dyce, and Egg, help to fill up 
thevoid, and Messrs. Stanfield, Teberts, Creswick, 
with others, are in extraordinary force. Both 
Mr. Herbert, R.A. and Mr. Maclise, R.A. 
illustrate “ The immortal Bard.” “Lear recover- 
ing his Reason at the Sight of Cordelia” (149), 


has furnished the former with an impressive 
theme, which he has treated with a simplicity 
approaching grandeur. Poor imbecile Lear, 
still “ every inch a king,” is invested with the 
true spirit of the text: the “foolish fond old 
man, fourscore and upward,” not yet thoroughly 
awakened to his present position, is a master- 
piece of depicted natural sentiment. None but 
a great artist could so convey the flitting light 
of reason, and represent transient delusion. 
Cordelia is less admirable; but the whole work 
is-imbued with an exalted feeling for Art 
and its intention. Mr. Maclise has selected a 
scene from “ As you like it” (78), and inter- 
reted it with all that dramatic power for which 
e is remarkable. The incident, * Orlando 
about to engage with Charles, the duke’s 


River.” Mr. Creswick still treats us with 
English scenery, in which he excels: witness 
this and all his transcripts, how faithfully he 
follows nature, and depicts with photographic 
exactness her every change and mood. (‘t), 
* Afternoon, the River’s Bank ;” (302), “‘Com- 
mon-scene in Surrey ;” (415), “ A Welsh Hill ;” 
and (440) “ The nearest Way in Summer-time,” 
(in which Mr. R. Ansdell fairly divides the 
honours for his admirably-painted horses and 
figures), are alike superlative inexecution. ({5), 
“Sancho Panza and Dr. Pedro Rezio,” C. R. 
Leslie, R.A. The constancy and success with 
which this artist adheres to one author are 
remarkable. The episode selected on this occa- 
sion is poor Sancho’s tantalization and disap- 
| pointment at the substitution of “some hundred 
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wrestler,” affords, perhaps, a wider scope for! of little hollow wafers, with a slice or two of 
variety of expression than the actual contest | marmalade,” for the o//a podrida forbidden him 
would : the malicious faith of Oliver in the cool | by his physician, the steams of which are regaling 
confidence of the athlete champion, so distinct | his olfactories. The work abounds in the quiet 
from the hopeless pity of Rosaliad and Celia, | humour and appropriate character that distin- 
or the contemptuous astonishment of the duke, | guished former qeotichions, and is — vigo- 
is a successful study of character. The heroine 'rous in manual dexterity. (103), “Spring, the 
and her sympathising cousin are as lovely as! first of a Series of the Seasons,” T. Webster, 
Shakspere himself could have imagined din R.A., is a refined bit of every-day life, showing 
to be; and if Orlando’s proportions more than | to what extent artistic treatment can render the 


hands of his burly antagonist, the disparity 
lends to the interest of the story, if it 


detract from its probability. The most per- 


necessarily promise total annihilation at the | most commonplace incident interesting. (1$2), 


“ A Race,” is another felicitous delineation of 
childhood, by the same. (108), “ Maria,” W. P. 
Frith, R.A., is not “the little villain—the nettle 


fect of the impersonations is, doutless, Touch- | of India,” Sir Toby described. (126), “ Lovers,” 
stone, realising the notion of his being more | are treated with delicacy and discrimination ; 
hilosopher than fool, wise though in mot-| but (305) “ At the Opera,” a graceful portrait, 
ey. This picture, in addition to the qua-! brilliant and natural, contains more of the quali- 
lities that distinguish the painter, is richer | ties that have made the artist famous. (120), 
in colour than usual, and may justly be con-| “ Beatrice,” C. L. Eastlake, P.R.A., is ela- 
sidered an admirable specimen. A view of borated almost to weakness, and injured much 
Sir S. M. Peto’s house in the background by the glare of colour that surrounds it. 
suggests its destination. Mr. A. Egg, A.| (141), “The Mitherless Bairn” of Mr. 'T. Faed 
adapts one of Moore’s melodies (136), “Come! affects the spectator by its touching narrative : 
rest in this bosom, my own stricken deer ;” and | he may justly be proud of such a picture, proving, 
applies the verses as words of consolation to an} as it does, that with great command over the 
imprisoned rebel from his wife, who nobly| material, he has higher claims to considera- 
determines to share the horrors of his fate. | tion,—the thought and feeling displayed in this 
With such a subject, and so many of the innate exquisite work. The position of this picture 
and acquired requisites essential to the produe-|is not creditable to the hangers. Mr. S. A. 
tion of a fine picture, he has been thoroughly | Hart, R.A. has not been fortunate in his choice 
successful in extending his fame. We prefer it of subject: (225), “The Captivity of eccelius, 
to (349), “ The Life and Death of Buckingham ;” | the Tyrant of Padua,” is not of general interest. 
though, as examples of manipulative power, | Although, as a work of art, it has many very 
few excel the two pictures included in this | fine points to recommend it, it fails to attract that 
number: they teach a lesson, too, but it is| attention the accomplishment of such an under- 
dangerous ground. (181, “Christabel ;” W.! taking deserves. (87), “Ilfracombe, North 
Dyee, R.A. his only contribution, is an exquisite Devon,” and (142), “Dutch Boats Entering 
imaginative portrait, and one of the great attrac-| Harbour, Zuider Zee,” C. Stanfield, R.A. are 
tions of the large room. Few could overlook | covetable specimens, painted with the well- 
it, unassuming as it is in dimensions as well as known precision of our great sea-scape professor. 
perme * J. C. Hook, A. has turned | (545), A grand representation of “The Siege 
landscape painter, and (9), “ Market Morning,” | of St. Sebastian, under Field-Marshal the Duke 
so cliarmingly fresh and true to nature, almost | of Wellington, July, 1813,” forcibly illustrates 
ersuades us to believe it his natural bent. If: the circumstance. The immediate incident 
is well established name as a figure painter | depicted is that of the British troops taking pos- 
deny this imputation, he at least possesses session of the heights and convent of St. Barto- 
the rare advantage of being well qualified lomeo. The difficulties attendant on delinea- 
for either path. (16), “Britomart unarm- tions of such historical events are innumerable, 
ing,” F. R. Pickersgill, A. is a large com- | and few succeed in combating them: to allow 
position from a favourite source, beautifully that these obstacles are overcome, is praise, 
painted, and more highly finished than pre- and praise enough. Mr. Millais, A. has like- 
ceding emanations. There is always a stadia: , wise had difficulties to contend with, and, insu- 
grace in the arrangement and pose of this perable as they were, bravely faced them: if in 
artist’s dramatis persone, combined with nice (282), “The Rescue,” he has not accomplished 
feeling for colour, in this instance particularly | all that he proposed to himself, he has produced 
so; as well as in (324), “ Christian conducted by | a very extraordinary painting, and further estab- 
Charity, Prudence, Piety, and Discretion, into| lished himself as an original thinker, with 
the Valley of Humiliation. (69), “ Consola- | immense facility of imitation. In composition 





tion,” C. W. Cope, R.A. wherein a little girl is | and propriety of expression it is unexception- 
attempting to assuage the grief of her mother, | able. The collected composure of the fireman, 
evidently a victim to the cruel fortunes of the | the terror of the children, and hysterical joy of 


dseer, Mulready, E. M.| 


present war, is a favourable specimen of its 
author’s skill in that class of art termeddomestic. 
(161), “Royal Pensioners (?) at Carisbrook 
| Castle, 1650,” representing the death of the 
| Princess Elizabeth, second daughter of Charles I. 
is more pretentious, exhibiting great skill in the 
management of light introduced from the centre 
‘of the picture. The unhappy princess, of in- 
comparable abilities and rare virtues, expires 
alone in her apartment, her fair cheek resting 
‘on her Bible, and is discovered dead by her 
‘brother Prince Henry and the — (201), 
“ Penserosa,” a very sweet study of a young 
girl reading, is a third contribution, amply sus- 
taining his reputation. 
(65), “Morning—the Mouth of an English 








the mother, are conveyed with great truth; 
but the colour induces one to believe them 
illumined by the red fire used for theatrical 
| purposes rather than light derived from burn- 
ing timber, which is always more yellow than 
red; and the probability of the effect being 
true, is denied by so much of the picture 
remaining uninfluenced by the light at all. 
(298), “Collecting the Offering in a Scotch 
Kirk,” is by J. Phillip. Whether in Spain or 
Scotland, Mr. Phillip is just as faithful and free 
from mannerism, and here we are amongst 
veritable Scotch people, so truthfully portrayed 
as to excite astonishment at the ease-and cele- 
rity with which he can forget one country in 
typifying the other. This is one of his best 
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productions, and although not s¢ ee 
renowned Spanish composition of 1859, ~ 
desirable specimen of his versatile talent. (68), 
“ E] Pasco,” offers an as raped of comparing 
and proving how thoroug: ily he has studied both 
races. (355), “A Contrast, 
« Will Fortune never come with both hands full?” 

by A. Solomon, deserves a better place : there is 
much sentiment embodied in this very simple 
but elever performance. A delicate aristocratic 
lady, reclining in a bath-chair, envies the robust 
health of two Boulogne fisher-wives. ‘“ Such 
are the poor, in health; such are the rich, that 


have abundance and enjoy it not.” The con-| 


trast is sufliciently perspieuous, the iuvalide so 
interesting that one ean but participate in the 
anxiety of the lover husband, and hope for her 
speedy recovery. We have so often seen Mr. 
Solomon iu “ bag-wig and brocade” on the line, 
that we regret he has been discouraged by 
a worse position in turning his aca emical 
proficiency to new account. (361), “ The 
Abdication of Mary Queen of Scots,” A. John- 
ston, is exeeuted with that facility for which 
the artist is known: the heads throughout are 
especially well painted, but lack earnestness. 
(379), “The Alms Deeds of Dorcas,” W. C. 
'T. Dobson; a second edition of last year’s 
subject, and as fine in its very high feeling : 
the arrangement isa little too crowded in this in- 
stauce, which leads us to give the preference to 


its antecedent; nevertheless the extra episodes 
introduced here are valuable points, well dis- 
er in relation to each other. In (393), “ The 


large as the Cabinet in Trafalgar-square, conduct the national 


‘business on the routine of the pre-architeetural 
‘period of their early institution. During late 
years, they have been like Ri Van Winkle, 
fast asleep; or they are wilfully blind to what 
‘moves the hearts of men now, even in the 
' direction of architecture. Of the architeet—mem- 
‘bers of the Academy, we see this year, as little 
‘as before,—Mr. Sydney Smirke being the only 
one who has himself sent a drawing. With the 
like indifference of other leading men, our pro- 
fession will bring on one or other of us, a French 
sally,—not architect, wot even academician. 

ye have before urged that suceess of the 
' Arehitectural Exhibition would not justify in- 
difference in relation to the Academy. Such as 
the show of drawings is this season, it leads us 
to regret that some who have taken great pains 
to present their works favourably, could not be 
induced to devote similar pains on the recent 
‘occasion. We are, indeed, glad to observe a 
growing attention to the proper representation 
‘of designs, by giving plans and ape 
sketches of subordinate —_ together with 
the principal drawing. Mr. E. M. Parry’s 
works from this cause, and having regard to 
their merits, it is really a great advantage to be 
‘able to examine so readily. In No. 1218, Mr. 
| Barry exhibits two designs (to one of which “ the 
‘first premium was awarded”), for the West of 
| England and South Wales Banking Company's 
Bank at Bristol. In both, the principal room is 
| lighted from square apertures in an arched roof, 


| the arch being in one case supported by an order, 


Zeturn of the Wanderer,” Mr. H. O'Neil bas| and in the other case by a cove and brackets 


left his beaten path, and relates an affecting 


tale forcibly and gracefully. We must look in 


again. 





THE ARCHITECTURAL ROOM AT THE 
ROYAL ACADEMY. 

Tue very best that the Royal Academy has 
done in any year, for the most important of the 
fine arts, has been only a slender instalment of 
the duty which it seems to assume whilst claim- 
ing the title of an “ Academy of Arts.” Perhaps 
it is not to be disregarded, that the study of 
architecture has, within the last few years, had 
certain opportunities afforded within the walls 
of other institutions,—so that the student, if he 
happen to be rightly directed, can, at some pains 
and loss of time, collect from scattered sources, 
that which in every other chief country of 
Rurope, is of sufficient moment to be afforded, 
with the aid of several classes and professors, at 
one central college. However, the great want in 
England, with reference to our art, is that of an 
educated and appreciating puddic ; and this step 
towards the realization of good art in architec- 
ture, the Royal Academy does exactly nothing 
to supply. For, what importance ean we attach 
to space, now reduced to half of the small 
room, and to the departed heading from the 
catalogue f 

We said the same thing lately, in urging the 
claims of the Arehitectural Exhibition upon our 
professional friends,—argument which in that 
quarter should hardly have been needed,—and, 
since we had a voice, we have spoken in the 
Same strain, as every month of May came round. 


We have no mind for the disagreeable duty of 


this annual protest,—yet it is one not to be 
omitted. 


That which is done by the Academy, as a body, 
for architecture, and even for sculpture,—not to 
mention decorative and ornamental art,—is the 
mere “cold obstruction,” instead of 


architects, expressed rather what ou 


synchronism is often wholly 


{and they ar 


the Know-Nothings, 


fosteri 
care. What was said by Earl de Grey at the 
last dinner, namely, that there was a natural 
connection between the Royal Academy and the 
t to be, 
than what seems to be felt by Academicians, 
Amongst the oil paintings of the present year, 
errors in perspective and in the drawing of 
architectural forms are as glaring as ever ; 
ameids and 
the pore of general art, which architec- 
tural writers have done much to elucidate, 
seems to have afforded no principles,—where 
they are of just the same value as in architec- 
- ture. Your English painter, with all his merits, 
e great in Europe), inr 
architecture and general art, wah seme 
The ministers of the 


‘from the side walls,—the latter arrangement 
‘of course demanding some skill in construction. 
There is good design about the ends of the 
apartment. The elevations in the two designs, 
are in the Italian style. In Mr. Barry’s 
“ Design for the Oxford University Museum, 
which obtained the second place in the late 
competition, under the motto Fiat Justitia,” 
&e. (1236 and 1272), the museum, with its 
arched roof in iron and glass, occupies the 
centre of the site, the cases being ranged trans- 
versely, with the galleries above, along them. The 
exterior is designed in the Italian columnar style, 
with angular masses of the building enriched 
with three-quarter columns and clustered pilas- 
ters, and crowned by an enriched attic. The 
centre of the main front has a colonnade. The 
same architect also exhibits (1173) * Interior of 
a Library, recently fitted up at the Reform 
Club :” a Corinthian order, coved and enriebed 
ceiling, with ornament in white and gold, are the 
features of it. It is scarcely a step in advance. 
The academic contribution above referred to, 
and for which we are duly thankful, is (1172) 
“A View of the Garden-front of the Carlton 
Club.” This front, as our London readers know, 
has a central feature in the form of an additional 
story, the main cornice there projecting on bold 
cantilevers, as a balcony. The merits of San- 
sovino’s buildings will, we hope, in future, not 
interfere with the addition of original genius, 
to the merits of the works of architects in 
and about Pall-mall. Committees are them- 
selves mainly, to blame, if the expression of this 
wish be suggested by any recent structures. The 
name of Klmes is not appended to Mr. J. E. 
Goodchild’s large view of the Interior of St. 
George’s-hall, Liverpool (1284), nor is that of 
the Professor of Architecture at the Academy ; 
the latter omission being one which, after our 
opening remarks, we do right to supply. The 
drawing is a very artist-like work,—though mate- 
rially injured in effect by the endeavour to show 
the construction of the building—by portions in 
section which do not sufficiently attain their 
own object. If the colouring of the ceiling he 
correctly shown, we must admit we did not 
realize the force of Mr. Huggins’s objee- 
tions to what Mr. Cockerell has done. The 
violent contrasts of coloured marbles in the 
balustrades, however, seem objectionable. 
Mr. G. G. Scott exhibits (1235) the design for 
the Hotel de Ville, at Hamburgh, which he is 
carrying out. We confess we cannot altogether 
like it. We only hope we may take it as 
evidence, that the well-worn path of Medieval 
raga is being abandoned by those who are 

st acquainted with the works themselves. 
All artists are, now and then, for a while in 
this transition state,—feeling the necessity of a 








— 


’ new direction,—yet not having had the means 
of determining the proper use of accumulated 
stores. What we may call the back of the 
building, is that which we like the best; here 
, there is pleasing frouping of the several blocks 
of buildings, and of the openings and projec- 
, tions in each. ~ ee _ ascend- 
_ing staircase, and open galleries in the upper 
floor, also is piguant and clever. But the ain 
front is tame and blank. The open work bat- 
, tlement trenches upon the time-honoured style 
of gingerbread, and the angle turrets corbelled 
out on slender shafts, seem to our erude opi- 
nion, top-heavy and meaningless. There is a 
lofty central tower, square on the plan, and 
crowned by a lofty roof, terminated by a 
_crocketted spirelet. A piazza projeets on the 
ground story. The windows have pointed 
arches, and are of similar character in the dif- 
ferent stories, and coloured materials are intro- 
duced. We doubt not, the building has been 
designed with especial regard to what is deemed 
characteristic of the Hotel-de-Ville on the Con- 
tinent ; and what such characteristics are, no 
one knows better than the present architect. 
Here, however, we touch upon the whole ques- 
tion of style,—one of the most knotty of points 
which the architect has to solve, and without 
waiting the result of our speculations—The 
masters’ and scholars’ residences, Rugby School, 
lately built from Mr. Seott’s designs, are exhi- 
bited by Mr. J. D. Wyatt (1180) —Mr. C. J. 
‘Richardson has a “* View of the New Prince’s- 
road,” &c. (1206), at Kensington Gore, showing 
.the position the proposed National Gallery 
and other buildings will take (when?), toge- 
‘ther with the uses now being erected 
on the Earl of Barrington’s estate. Mr. 5. W. 
‘Daukes exhibits (1,222 and 1,240) two views 
of Witley Court, Worcestershire, the residence 
a Lord Ward,—the details are a little common- 
place. 
| We have found more grounds of objec- 
tion than we like to find, and we fear we cannot 
discharge our present duty with pleasure to 
ourselves. Mr. W. J. Smith’s “Building at 
Constantinople, now used as the French Hos- 
a (1,225), appears to take the form of a 
arge quadrangle, with masses at the angles; 
-and with a two-storied portico and dome in the 
main front. Supercolumniation is adopted for 
the general decorative treatment of the angles, 
and in other parts, the windows have Ltalian 
dressings. There is, we fear, sad want of 
life in the works of English architeeis, in the 
very homes of styles which are of striking cha- 
‘racter in form and colour; and we are afraid 
‘that the Sultan’s palace, produced by a native 
architect, and lately illustrated in our pages, 
whatever its impurities of detail, has merits 
which learning and refinement have sometimes 
escaped. In the present building, the hipping 
down of the principal roof, to admit of the 
tambour of the dome, is a mistake, such as we 
should now not have presented to us.—Mr. 
G. 8._Clarke’s “‘ New business Premises of Mant, 
Brown, and Co. in Wood-street, Cheapside” 
(1,279), exemplifies the improved character of 
esign which the warehouse architecture of the 
City is beginning to present—especially about 
‘the principal doorway,—but like such works, 
‘contrasts disadvantageously with architecture 
of similar character in certain towns of the 
‘northern and midland counties—especially in 
regard to attention to the grouping of the 
several stories. Something is required beyond 
a bold cornice, and in place of uniformity of 
heights and of design im string courses and 
window dressings. 
|. ‘To what extent unity of style is required, 
both to render possible, and to incite to, original 
efforts, in place of the use of transcripts of 
models, is a question = has been often put 
in these pages ; yet so as buildings of the 
‘most opposite character, like Windsor Castle 
and Blenheim Palace, have, for some reason, 
both claims to admiration, it is hard to see how 
_or which way the desired bent is to be given, 
which has for its Yo sinart. How- 
ever, there are evi a lessening desire 
to follow the mere fantastical features of styles, 
such as those of the Elizabethan, which could 
“never have gained prevalence had the difficulty 
Of confining the —_ to mere wsthetic 
merits not existed. Messrs. Banks and Barry, 
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however, in their. “Design for a Mansion” | THE WALL OF OLD LONDON. | manner :—Oaken piles were first used, and these 
ign i 


(1252), have not avoided such character as we | 


Wueruer we inquire into particulars of the | Were laid in a stratum of chalk and stones, and 


refer to—the upper features in their Elizabethan yomantic and ancient times of this wonderful | then a course of hewn sand-stones, from 3 feet 


design, giving the appearance of a story in ruins. 
Messrs. Weightman, Hadfield, and Goldie, in 
‘the “ Design for a House at Boreatton, Shrop- 
shire” (1243), have adopted an Elizabethan 
character of style which at least is free 
from eccentricities, and the entrance gate- 
way is indeed very successful. In several 
minor works, of semi-domestic character, 
Mr. Teulon uses the Gothic style with good 
effect, as in 1175, “ Wheelwright’s and other 
Shops, designed to be erected at Thorne 


| Within it,—the interest never flags. 


| now rapidly giving way before modern wants and f 
Y improvements. 


Abbey,” for the Duke of Bedford, and 1197, | 


** The Post-office, Relieving Officer’s House, and 
Cottage for the same Place.” Messrs. Coe and 
Goodwin, in the “ Proposed Mansion for the 
Hon. W. H. Yelverton, Whitland Abbey, Caer- 
marthen” (1203), appear to go to the half-tim- 
‘bered style of Lancashire and Cheshire ; whilst 
Mr. J. Turner, in such works as “The Entrance 
Front of Bourne-place Farm, Tunbridge,” 
erected for Wm. Lawson, esq. (1292), adheres 
to the charms of the Tudor red brick. In the 
last-named design there is a picturesque octa- 
gonal turret. The “Villas now erecting near 
the Crystal Palace, Sydenham,” for the God- 
stone Stone Company (1285), are still Gothic, 
and, of course, of stone,—whilst the architects 
‘of designs for the laying out of building-ground 
appear to seek as much opposition of style and 
form, and colour. in materials, as a site will 
admit. Mr. C. Laws has such a design for 
** Proposed Villas at Harrow” (1229), which, 
however, may possess merit. Messrs. Wehnert 
and Ashdown exhibit a large drawing, showing 
the “ Improvements of the Town of Llandudno, 
North Wales, now being carried out” (1237). 
Mr. H. Williams has a “Design for Proposed 
Schools for Orphan Girls,” with residence and 
offices (1283), with a high-pitched roof to the 
centre 
tower. 


We have not noticed all the drawings which 
call forth remark; but shall have another 


opportunity. 





THE NEW METROPOLITAN 
BUILDINGS’ BILL. 


buildings, and an octagonal centre’ 


i 


metropolis, when the obscurity of the past, like | & 4 feet by 2 feet and 2} feet, firmly ce- 
the grey tints of a picture throw out in good | mented with the well-known compound ol 
relief a few strong points of colour; or into quick-lime, sand, and pounded tile. Upon this 
those of the modern days, when more than | Solid superstructure was built the wall—com- 
collected posed of rag and flint, with layers of red and 
While we Yellow plam and curved-edged tiles, from 
which it could not be separated by foree.”’ 

Many of the large stones which were worked 
into this ancient wall, evidently had formed 
portions of buildings of still greater antiquity, 
yeing seulptured and ornamented with mould- 
ings, which denote their prior use in a frieze or 
entablature of an edifice; the magnitude of 
which may be conceived from the fact of these 
stones weighing in many instances upwards of 
half a ton. “ Whatever might have been the 
nature of this strueture, its site, or cause of its 
overthrow, we have no means of determining. 
The probability of its destruction by the in- 
surgent Britons, under Boadicea, suggests 
itself. I observed also, that fragments of 
sculptured marble had been worked into the 
wall; and also a portion of stone, carved with 
an elegant ornament of the trellis-work pattern — 
the compartments being filled alternately with 
leaves and fruit. This has apparently belonged 
to an altar. In Thames-street, opposite Queen- 
street, about two years ago (1839), a wall, pre- 
cisely similar in general character, was met 
with, and there is little doubt of its having 
originally formed part of the same.” 

In the “ Archwologia,” vol. viii. p. 132, Sir 
John Henniker describes the underground 
formation of a part of Old London, as follows :— 

“A large trench has been excavated in Lom- 

_ bard-street, for the first time since the memory 
of man, which is sunk about 16 feet deep. The 
soil is almost uniformly divided into four strata, 
the uppermost 13 feet 6 inches thick, of facti- 
tious earth; the second, 2 feet thick of brick, 
apparently the ruins of buildings; the third, 
3 inches thick of wood ashes, apparently the 
remains of a town built of wood, and destroyed 
by fire; the fourth, of Roman pavement, 
common and tesselated. On this pavement the 
coin in question (a gold coin of Galba) was dis- 
covered, together with several other coins, and 
many articles of pottery. Below the pavement 
the workmen find virgin earth.” We have thus 


two millions of human beings are 


especially concern ourselves with matters of the 
present day, we have sought to record the archi- 
tectura! features of ancient London, which are 


Our series of papers and illustrations on the 
Houses and Shops of Old London surprised 
many: they were not aware that so much of 
the old place still remained. Since the publica- 
tion of those articles many of the buildiugs have 
been destroyed, and exist only in the pages of 
our journal: so rapidly is change going on, that 
in a short time all the domestic features of Old 
London will have passed away. 

To add to our records of matters of former 
days, we have lately made sketches of several 
of the fragments of the City wall still remain- 
ing, and these, with a few particulars, we 
will, without preface, put before our readers. 
It would be wasting space to inquire into the 
uncertain and probably fabulous accounts of the 
origin of the metropolis, or to what extent 
stone walls were used for the defences of the 
City at the time of the Roman invasion. It is 
most likely that until the arrival of those con- 
querors the fortifications consisted of earth- 
works alone; and that during the 500 years of 
Roman occupation, London, under the skilled 
hands of the foreign legions, became stronger 
and more extensive. 

Mr. Roach Smith has shown* that the extent 
of London, when first colonized by the Romans, 
was of very circumseribed bounds, and that it 
gradually was extended to meet the require- 
ments of increased population and trade. Recent 
discoveries throw much light on the gradual 
growth of the Romano-British metropolis. They 
indicate the localit:es of walls and buildings of 
| great strength and solidity,—now at a eonsider- 
lable distance from the banks of the Thames, 
| but formerly nearer its bounds, which were less 
defined, and subject to overflowings: from the 


| 
} 


3 wing ;,, unembanked and undrained state of the adjacent ‘" . a ; 
Tue folto —— have been nomi- | 3 evidence of four conditions of London, viz.,— 


nated to form the 
the Metropolitan Buildin 


liamentary committee on | country, it must have been the work of a long 
Bill :—Sir William and prosperous settlement to extend the City 


the Roman city on the virgin soil; a city of 
wood destroyed by fire; a third city of more 


Molesworth, Lord John Manners, Lord Robert from Blackfriars to the Tower in length, and 
‘Grosvenor, Mr. Brand, Sir John Shelley, Sir , from the Thames to Moorfields in breadth. That 


William Clay, Sir Joseph Paxton, Mr. William | this was accomplished by degrees is proved by 


r. Alderman Cubitt, Mr. Jackson, ‘the streng evidence of funeral intermeats. The 


and Mr, Locke,—five to be the quorum. | well-known prudence of the Romans, forbade 
the inhumation of the dead, near the abodes of 


There seems to be but one opinion on the | Mr 
ro out of doors, and that is in accordance | the living, { 
with the views we expressed last week. The | alah nforms us fat Senin was 
following letter will serve to represent several , bounded by a wall along the ] anks . me 
received by us :— | Thames from the Tower westward, and, althoug 
, : jthe truth of this has been questioned, disco- 
Your strictures on this Bill have found an echo yeries, described by Mr. Smith, show that the 
wherever the matter is practically wnderstood. present Thames-street follows the line of the 
Seriously to criticise it, were an unprofitable matter. Roman wall, In 1841 an excavation for 
Much that is good and desirable, clear and well sewerage was commenced at Blackfriars, and 
defined, in the present Act, is swept away. ‘The lan- | the workmen haying advanced without impedi- 
guage of the Bill is obscure, and the whole indeter-| ont to the foot of Lambeth-hill, were there 
minaia in: print of law, while elements of the greatest | stopped by a wall of extraordinary strength. 


possible confusion are needlessly intreduced. All { U . , ee a 
’ : | “Uponthis wall the contractor for the sewers was 
persons conversant with the matter know that what | bliged to open his course to a depth of about 


Williams, 


substantial materials, and 13 feet 6 inches of 
| miscellaneous deposits. 

In the year 1707, Dr. Woodward had an 
opportunity of noting the composition of the 
| City wall by the pullmg down of a part of it 
near Bishopsgate, to make way for new build- 

ings. “From the foundation (says he), which 
lay 8 feet below the present surface, quite up to 
the top of the oldest part, which was in all near 
| 10 feet, it was compiled alternately of layers of 
broad flat bricks and rag stones. The bricks 
lay in double ranges, and each brick being but 
1 meh and 3-10ths in thickness, the whole layer 
with the mortar exceeded not 3 inches. The 
layers of stone were not 3 feet thick of our 
measure. To this height the workmanship 
was after the Roman manner, and these 
were the remains of the ancient wall. In this 
it was very observable that the mortar was 


has been recommended with the fewest dissentient ° 


voices ig “ Lord Seymour’s Bill” and a “ Metro- 
politan Buildings Court.” 
A Disrrict Surveyor. 


The new Metropolitan Buildings Bill, on which 
you gave some judicions comments im your last num- 
ber, is still less entitled to respect when we come to 
the investigation of its provisions in detail. I will 


only instance one case. Sec. 14, par. 5, rale 1, is.a8 | oeeasional breaks. 


follows : —-“ Draw the smallest parallelogram tha 
contains the ground plot, aud the length of such 
m shall be taken for the frontage, and the 

breadth for the depth of the building.” Now, I will 
take the simplest case which can occur of a plot 
which is not a parallelogram, and you will find it 
contain twe ey elograms, whereof the length 
“to be taken for the frontage” would differ. 

(The demonstration would require a diagram. | 

I will only mention further, that the anomalies 
which appear in applying the rules as to thicknesses 
of walls, are incredible. A SuRveyor, 


see Till ry firm and hard, that the stone itself as 
20 feet, so that the greater portion of the struc- 8° YF we “sound 
ture had to be overthrown, to the great con- easily broke. It was thus far, from the founda- 
. . Ox. , a? _ | tion upwards, 9 feet in thickness. The above 
sumption of time and labour. The delay occa ey ag tr gen par 35 male apa 
sioned by the solidity and thickness of this f th snags a athey omy oy el 
wall, gave me an opportunity of making careful 9' “B€ Very SOF the Roms » porns ni 
notes as to its construction and course. | SA CORREA, HEP SERINE S00 HOMERS TROREETING 
= T teak Si f ob. | Some of these I found them 17,5, inches in 
It extends, as far as I had the means of ob-| } oath. 





t | from 8 feet to 10 feet. 


serving, from Lambeth-hill to Queenhithe, with | ~ qy,. old wall, ou its being repaired, was car- 
In thickness it measured | yieq up of the same thickness to 8 or 9 feet in 
The height from the | height; or if higher, there was no more of that 

bottom of the sewer was about 8 feet, in some! york now sanlion: All this was apparently 
places, more or less, it reached to within 9 feet | a qditional, and of a date later than the other 
from the mt strect, and 3 feet from that| >. underneath it, which was levelled and 
which indicates the period of the Fire of rought to a plane for the raising of this new 
London—in this district easily recognised. In’ yo)\ uponit. The outside, or that towards the 
some places the groundwork of the houses | . burbs, was faced with a coarse sort of stone, 
destroyed by the Fire of 1666 abuts upon the | 10+ compiled with any great care or skill, nor 
wall. ; ; | dispose into a regular method, but on the 
The foundation was made in the following’ ;,<jde there appeared more marks of workman- 


| ship and art, 





* “ Archwoiogia,” vol, 29, p. 146. 
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At the bottom were five layers composed of 


flint and freestone, though they were not so In 
all parts; yet in some the squares were near 
equal, about 5 inches diameter, and ranged in a 
quincunx order. ; 

Gor te were a layer of brick, then of 
hewn freestone, and so on alternately, brick and 
stone, to the top. These bricks, of which there 
were four courses, were of the shape of those 
now in use, but much larger, being near 11 
inches in breadth, and somewhat above 23 in 
thickness. ; 

There was not one of the Roman bricks 
above mentioned in all this part, nor was the 
mortar here near so hard as in that below, but 
from the description, it may be easily collected, 
that this part, when first made, with so various 





(and chiefly at this 
also to the manifest dis 
whole city,” &c. His Majesty then gives the 
Mayor and citizens a license to take a toll on 
all kinds of victuals and merchandize brought 
into the city for the space of ten years, in order 
to defray the expense of the intended repairs. 
Anno 1477, by the diligence of RalphJosceline, 
mayor of London, the wall about London was 
made new betwixt Aldgate and eo ge 
He caused the Moorfields to be searched for 
clay, and brick to be made, and burnt there. 


Kent, and in the same Moorfield to be burnt 
into lime. 


In Strype’s “ Stowe,” published in 1720, we 





and orderly disposition of the materials, flint, | are told that the gates of the City “of old 
stone, and brick, could not but carry a very | time” were four, viz.:—Aldgate, for the east; 


handsome aspect. 

Upon the additional work now described was 
raised a wall wholly of brick, only that it termi- 
nated in battlements. These were topped with 
copings of stone. It was 2 feet 4 inches in 
thickness, and somewhat above 8 feet in height. 
The bricks of these were of the same model and 
size with those of the part underneath.” 

There is a passage in Stowe, which seems to 
allude to the burnt City, the remains of which 
are mentioned by Sir John Henniker :— 

The historian says that “about the year of 
Christ DCCCXXXIX. thiscity of London (having 


been destroyed and burnt by the Danes) was re- | 


yaired and honourably restored, and made again 
nabitable, by Alfred, who also committed the cus- 
tody thereof unto his son-in-law Ethelred, earl of 
Mercia, unto whom he had before given Ethel- 
fled; and that this city was strongly walled, 
may appear by divers accidents, whereof I have 
read some, viz. {Stowe then quotes from William 
of Malmsbury the particulars of the Londoners 
shutting their gates against the Danes, in order 
to protect King Ethelred]. 

n MXVL. Edmund Ironsides reigning over 
the West Saxons, Canute the Dane bringing 
his navy near London by a trench, which he 
had caused to be cut for that purpose, was 
enabled to cast a trench about the city, and 
then attempted to have won it by assault. But 
the citizens repulsed him, and drove him from 
the walls. 

In 1215, the 6 of King John, the barons 
entering the city by Haldgate, first took assurance 
of the citizens, and then they brake into the 
houses of the Jews, and searched their coffers 
to fill their own purses, and after, with great 


diligence, repaired the walls and the gates of formerly a stro 


the city with the stones taken from the Jews’ 
broken houses. 

A.D. 1257, Henry III. caused the walls of 
London, which were sore decayed and destitute 
of towers, to be repaired in more seemly wise 
than before, at the common charge of the City. 

In 1282, King Edward I. having granted 
some years before to Robert Kilworly, Arch- 
bishop of Canterbury, licence for the enlarging 
of the Blackfriars church, to break and take 
down a part of the wall of the City from Ludgate 
to the River Thames, he also granted to Henrey 
Walleis, mayor, and citizens of London, the 
favour to take towards the making of the wall 
and inclosure of the City certain customs or 
toll, as appeareth by his grant. This wall was 
then to be made from Ludgate West to Fleet- 
bridge, along behind the houses, and along by 
the water of the Fleet unto the River Thames. 

In 1310 (Edward I1.), the citizens were com- 
manded to complete the wall.* 

In 1316, the kingdom being threatened with 
a French invasion, when the best of the English 
troops were in Spain, the king issued a writ for 
the repair of the city-wall, of which the follow- 
ig 1s a translation :— 


* The or] to his beloved the Mayor and 
Aldermen, and the rest of the citizens of London, 
sendeth health. Know ye that the walls and 
other defences or forts of the said city be old 
and weak, and, for want of repair, are fallen 
down in some places, as also the ditches of the 
said city are exceedingly filled with dirt, dung- 
hills, and other filth, and with grass grow- 
ing im the same,—not only to the evident 


* Bee account of 
DP. 98, 99, ante, 





fragment of this wall gecently discovered. 


| 





| 
| 


| Aldersgate, for the north; Ludgate, for the west; 


and the Bridge-gate, over the River Thames, 
for the south. 

In the reign of Henry IT. Fitzstephen says,— 
“There are seven double gates in the wall of 
this city ;” and although he does not name them, 
\they may be supposed to be as follows :—Gate 
next the Tower, called the Tower-postern, 
| Aldgate, Bishopsgate, Cripplegate, Aldersgate, 
| and the Bridge-gate ; since this time were built 
Newgate; the Postern, Moregate; a Postern 
from Christ’s Hospital, towards St. Bartholo- 
|mew’s Hospital, in Smithfield. 

Stowe says that the water-gates on the banks 
of the River Thames have been many, which, 
being purchased by private men, are also put to 

rivate use, and the old names of them forgotten. 
ut of such as remain, from the west towards 
the east, he gives a list as follows :— 

“The Blackfriars stairs and free landing-place ; 
then a water-gate at Puddle-wharf, of one 
Puddle that kept a wharf on the west side 
thereof, and now of Puddle water ;” then Paul’s- 
wharf; then Broken-wharf, Queenhithe; Down- 
gate, Wolfsgate, Ebgate, Oister-gate, Bridge- 
gate, Buttolph’s-gate ; “ then you have a water- 
|gate on the west side of Wool-wharf, or 
ustomers’-key :” and another water-gate by 

the Bulwark of the Tower. 

If our readers will refer to the bird’s-eye view 
of London here published, and look with us at 
the south-west extremity of the ancient Cit 
fortification abutting upon the Thames, we will 
proceed upon our pilgrimage, noting, before 
starting, that as near as i le to the site now 

|occupied by the stairs leading to the steam- 
| packet landing from Blackfriars-bridge, was 
tower. From this the wall 
ran northward a little to the east of the River 
| Fleet, to the south-west corner of Ludgate-hill, 
| where there formerly was another tower. The 
‘whole of this pectin of the wall has long since 
| disappeared, about 60 feet south of the street 
| abovementioned ; several of the houses, in fact, 
being built upon the wall. It was here that the 
basement of the tower which we have already 
| described was discovered. At the eastern ex- 
'tremity of this street is still remaining a portion 
of Ludgate (see engraving). From here the 
wall stretches to the north a little beyond 
Newgate-street. The little ground-plan (Fig. 2), 
will show this part very clearly :— 

A. is Newgate. 

. Remains of wall in Green Arbour-court. 

. Tower on the premises of Mr. Farmer, builder. 
. Remains of wall behind Stationers’ Hall and 
Amen-corner. 

. St. Margaret’s Church, Ludgate-hill. 

. Ludgate-hill. 

. Ludgate. 

. Fleet-ditch, a few yards west of the wall. 

, The dotted line shows the former position of 


the wall, which was demolished about the 
time of Edward II. 


J. Times printing-office. 
K. Newgate prison, conrts, &c. 


It will be seen that the wall was some 
'distanee to the east of the Old Bailey, and that 
,from Ludgate to Newgate were formerly two 
bastions (shown in the plan). The interior of 
‘one of these marked C, was discovered 
by the circumstance of a dog frequently 
| Vanishin through a small hole, and remaining 
/a considerable time hidden from view. This 


caused the parties who had possession of the 








eromis COm 


| Place to make an examination, and led to the 


donee of the said city and inhabitants thereof | discovery of the interior of the tower, which, on 
resent time of war), but being cleared out, afforded enough stable-room 
ce and scandal of the for two horses. The upper room is shown in 


| He caused, also, chalk to be brought out of 


‘the engraving. This tower is built of solid 
‘masonry. The openings, probably of more 
recent date than the structure, are turned with 
brickwork. This, with the part nearly adjoin- 
ing beside the Stationers’ Hall, and which may 
be reached through a gate at the end of Amen- 
corner, is all that remains of the wall, so far as 
we have been able to discover, between Lud- 
gate and Cripplegate churchyard, except a smalk 
piece in St. Ann’s churchyard, near the Post- 
office. 

The accompanying engravings will be referred 

to hereafter. 

Fig. 1. Sketch—Plan of the City, showing the 

course of the wall, with the following references :— 

A. Tower formerly at the Thames near the north 
portion of Blackfriars Bridge. 

B. Tower at the angle of the wall near Newgate- 
street and Farringdon-street. (The wall 
was continued from hence eastward to Lud- 

te. 

C. Portion - wall discovered under the Milton 
Club — described in a recent number of 
the Builder. 

D. Continuation of the wall from Lnudgate to 
Newgate—at D. ions remaining. (See 
engraving of wall east of the Old Bailey 
and behind the Stationers’ Hall.) 





E. Christ’s Hospital. M. Aldgate. 

F. Newgate. N. Tower Postern. 
G. Tower. O. Tower of London. 
H. Cripplegate. P. Tower-hill. 

I. Moorgate. Q. Custom-house, 
J. Postern. R. Cheapside. 

K. Bishopsgate. S. Old St. Paul’s. 
L. Postern. T. Queenhithe. 

V. Old London Bridge and St. Saviour’s Church. 
WwW 


. The Globe Theatre in the Borough. 


Fig. 2. Plan showing position of wall from New- 
gate-street to the Thames. 


Fig. 3. Portion of the wall in St. Martin’s-court, 
Ludgate-hill. 


Fig. 4. Wall under the Zimes Printing-offiee. 


Fig. 5. Interior of Tower east of the Old Bailey. 
Fig. 6. Behind Stationers’ Hall. 








GENERAL MEETING OF ROYAL INSTI- 
TUTE OF BRITISH ARCHITECTS. 


Tue following members of Council and other 
officers were elected at the General Meeting 
held on the 7th inst.:—President: Earl de Grey. 
Vice-Presidents: Messrs. B. Ferrey, F. C. Pen- 
rose, and W. Tite. Hono Secretaries : 
Messrs. J. J. Scoles, and C. C. Nelson. Ordi- 
nary Members of Council: Messrs. E. Christian, 
H. Clutton, J. H. Hakewill, P. C. Hard- 
wick, G. O. Leicester, C. Barry, G. Godwin, 
J. J. Cole, J. Gibson, and J. Whicheera. Hon. 
Sec. Foreign Correspondence, Mr. ‘T. L. Donald- 
son. Hon. Solicitor, Mr. W. L. Donaldson. 
Auditors: Messrs. W. G. Habershon, Fellow, 
and A. J. Baker, Associate. Treasurer, Sir 
W. R. Farquhar. 








THE LATE MR. J. E. GREGAN, ARCHITECT. 


We have heard with much regret of the premature 
death of Mr. John Edgar Gregan, of Manchester, 
on the 29th of April, in the forty-second year 
of his age. It seems that over-exertion ha? 
caused a prostration of strength, and a sever 
cold succeeding, had produced a low nervou- 
fever, which, after a fortnight’s confinement, ter- 
minated rather suddenly by effusion of water on the 
brain. Mr. Gregan went to au architect’s office in 
Manchester as draughtsman nineteen years ago. By 
ability and honourable exertion, without influenti»! 
connection, he had raised himself to a high rank iu 
his profession. Several of his works at Manchester 
are illustrated in our pages—a warehouse (vol. 
VIII. p. 414), Sir Benjamin Gators Bank, asd 
others. His last public work was the design for th« 
new Mechanics’ Institution in David-street, Mar- 
chester, the foundations of which were only lately 
dug out. He has been for several years honorary 
secretary of the Royal Institution, at Manchester. 


and took a deep interest in the prosperity of 
the Local of Design, in the formation of 


the Manchester Free Library, and in various societics 
for the cultivation of literature and musie, He was 
a fellow of the Royal Institute of British Architects. 
In all the more private relations of life he was greatly 





beloved. ; 
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PROVINCIAL NEWS. 

Lynn.—The local Baths and Washhouses Com- 
mittee, according to the Norfolk Chronicle, have | 
resolved to adhere to their original plan of erect- | 
ing baths alone upon the site offered by the 
corporation, on Common Staithe Quay. ied 

Romsey (Hampshire) —The restorations of the | 
old Abbey Church are just being commenced. A 
new carved oak roof is to be put in the nave, 
and covered with lead. The works are under | 
the direction of Mr. Ferrey, architect ; Messrs. | 
Gover, Brothers, of Winchester, contractors. 

Dorer.—Among the sums voted for harbours 
of refuge for the year 1855-6, we find that 
34,000/. have been voted for the continuation of 
the works now in course of construction at, 
Dover. The subsequent vote required to com- | 
plete the work will be 278,000/. It is stated 
that the works here have been delayed in conse- | 
quence of the chalk foundation at the site of the 
present works not proving so good as is the 
portion nearer the shore. They do certainly | 


of polished Aberdeen granite, from the esta-| Darnley, in 1567, made their temporary escape 
| blishment of Mr. Macdonald, of Aberdeen, and | after igniting the train which blew up the 
‘consists of a plinth 10 feet long by 7 feet wide, house in which his strangled body lay. The 
from which rise sloping sides and ends supporting Scotsman complains of a renewed attempt to 
a monumental stone, 7 feet by 4 feet 4 inches; whitewash one of the most ancient and pic- 





ithe shape of the raised part assimilating much turesque portions of the Castle, and suggests 


to that of a truncated pyramid. On the top | that at all events the effect should be softened by 
stone there is the inscription, in large characters, ' some darkening colour in the pigment. The idea 


‘ John Dalton,” on one side, “Born 5th April, of converting the venerable old Castle of Edin- 


1766,” and on the opposite side, “ Died the 27th 
July, 1844.” 

Oldham.—The foundation stone of a Lyceum 
is to be laid here about Whitsuntide. The site 


selected is at the junction of Union-street with 


Clegg-street, near the public baths, and em- 
braces a frontage of shat 30 yards towards 
Union-street, and 20 yards to Clegg-street, with 
an addition of 7 yards, upon which to erect a 
house for the master. Besides the basement— 
whose windows have their tops a little above 
the ground level—the building will be of three 
stories, but the fenestration of the upper one 
will not be visible externally, being lighted from 


burgh into a spick and span new one by a flare- 
/up of whitewash is indeed “an artistic bar- 
barity.” 





CHURCH-BUILDING NEWS. 

|  Boston.—There is a probability. it appears, of 
a restoration of the West Chapel, in Boston 
iparish, to be effected by several friends in 
| America. An application was made some monthis 
ago to the Hon. E. Everett, of Boston, U.S. 
\as the representative of the descendants of John 
Cotton, reminding him that no memorial of 
Cotton existed in the church which was the 


get on very slowly, like some other great public the roof. In the basement there will be a boys’ , scene of his labours, and suggesting the re- 


works on the coast. 

Weston-super-Mare.—A company has been 
formed here for the erection of a new town-hall, 
including an assembly-room, post-office, &.. 
The cost is estimated at 5,000/. which sum it is | 
proposed to raise by shares of 10/. each. 

Gloucester —At the City Council Board last 
week, the tenders for the erection of the new 
market in Eastgate-street were brought forward 
for consideration. The tenders were read, and 


schoolroom, 42 feet long by 28 feet wide; a 
girls’ schoolroom of same dimensions; and a 
class-room, 15 feet square. These will be 12 
feet high, and lighted from an area at the front. 
On the ground floor, in the principal front 
towards Union-street, is the main entrance, the 
hall of which is 15 feet square. The vestibule 
(at the further end of which is a staircase) is 
15 feet wide and 32 feet long. This gives 
access, on the left, to the newsroom, which is 


'storation of the chapel. A letter from Mr. 
Everett has béen received stating that a sub- 
‘scription has been set on foot which without 
| doubt would soon amount to 300/. and request- 
ing the vicar and churchwardens to give designs 
of the intended restoration, and the probable 
cost of the same. It is proposed (should the 
funds be sufficient) to complete the interior of 
this chapel, and to place a stained-glass window 
in the west end, with suitable inscription. 


‘ : . or vs . | Aylesbury.—A stained-glass window has been 
were as follows:—Mr. G. Taylor, 4,466/. the 42 feet by 28 feet; and, on the right, to the |», “4 hd > 
contractor explaining that a fall in the price of reading-room, 28 feet by 26 feet 6 inches. These | a up in the north chapel of St. Mary’s 


iron enabled him to make this reduced offer; are 15 feet high. Behind the reading-room is C 
Mr. J. Walker, 4,415/. 14s.; Messrs. W. Jones the library, 28 feet by 15 feet. In Clegg-street T 


and Son, Gloucester, 4,250/. (and to give credit , 
for the old materials); Messrs. T. Pratt and 

J. Williamson, 4,500/.; Mr. M. Cholerton, 

4,580/. (and to give credit for the old materials) ; 

and Mr. C. Niblett, 4,405/. (and to allow 

1007. for the old materials). {Mr. Choler- | 
ton’s tender, according to a Gloucester 4 
was fead by mistake 5,580/.) It was then 
observed that the main bulk of the market) 
would cost 425077 eamnting to the lowest | 
tender; and supposing that the extra work as | 
scheduled would amount to 1,000/. more, it was 

desirable that the eouncil should know which of 

the lowest contractors gave the lowest estimates 

for the extras. The said this was open 

to the remark that the unfortunate committee | 
had been sadly belaboured for not accepting the | 
lowest tender. It was then stated that, with | 
regand to extras, the most important items | 
Mr. Jones was the lowest contractor. Mr. | 
Jones’s tender for the works was acespted. 

Bristol.—W orkmen have beca actively em- 
ployed in i for the pew teen keidige | 
on the road, the contract for the iron-| 
vor peers — Finch, | 
of Chepstow, erected tubular bridge 
across the river Wye. The Dock Committee | 
have thought it desirable to have the masonry | 
under the immediate control of their engineer, 
Mr. Blackwell; and, instead of its being en- 
trusted to one contractor, it has been subdivided 
into small contracts. 

Usk.—Tenders for Llansoy parsonage-house | 
and offices near Usk, in Monmouthshire, Messrs. | 
Prichard and Seddon, architects, have been 
lodged; the highest, that of Mr. Jackson, of 
Monmouth, being 1,023/. 8s. for the house and 
Offices, under deduction of 80/. for old buildings ; 
and the lowest, that of Mr. Brown, of Bristol, | 
being 6302. less 50/. 5s. for old materials. Mr. | 
Brown’s tender was accepted. | 

Reesham.—The new bridge over the Avon, | 
the erection of which has been undertaken by 
Mr. q. Taylor, of London, contractor, is pro- | 
gressing. The work has been impeded by water | 
in the coffer-dams, out of one of which 900 
gallans per minute were raised for about a fort- | 
night. The main difficulties are now said to be | 
°” Arteoick:-—On Friday before last sepulehral 

. y before a 
monument was placed over the remains of the 
celebrated Dr. Dalton, the discoverer of the law 
of atomic proportions in chemistry, who was 
buried in the Ardwick Cemetery, where hitherto 
cae indicated his last resting-place, although 
he di nearly eleven years ago. The monument 
48 very simple and unostentatious. It is made 





there are two entrances, one for boys and the 
other for girls, leading to the class-rooms, and 
to small open yards. Adjoining this portion is 
the master’s house. Above the newsroom and 
entrance for boys is the lecture-hall, 48 feet by 
28 feet, and 22 feet high, lighted by three 
windows towards ae erect, and six —— 
Clegg-steeet. [On the same story, over the 
entrance-hall, is a @lass-room, 15 feet square ; 
and over the readingroom is a committee-room, 
28 feet by 18 feet. There are also two class- 
rooms over the library, each 15 feet by 13 feet 
6 inches. The upper story contains several 
class-rooms, and a small flight of stairs leading 
to a flat, upon whieh it is proposed to con- 
struct an observatory. The general style of 
the building externally is Italian, —fenestra- 
tion and arouation being depended upon for 
obtaining the chief effect. The basement is of 
“ picked” masonry, then follows a course of 
smooth stone. Heating and ventilation will be 


specially provided for, The entire cost, includ- | 


ing some alterations and additions not originally 

, is estimated at 4350/7. The 

igns for the erection are by Mr. N. G. Pen- 

ni of Manohester ; and Mr. Whittaker, of 
0) is the contractor. ; 

Barnsley.—A large bu.lding as a bleach work 


has just been erected in the locality of Cud- 
worth, about 3} miles from Barnsley. The build- 


ing is 126 feet long by 100 feet internally. The | 


roof is on the principle of a laminated arch, and 
consists of five main ribs or arches, each 100 
feet clear span. The ridge of the roof rises to 
the height of 40 feet above the floor of the 
building. Each of the main ribs is calculated 
to carry 3 tons 14 cwt. exclusive of the iron- 
work. The building is thus in one room, with- 
out any pillar to interrupt the working operations 
below. The design is by Mr. W. J. Hindle, of 
Barnsley, architect. The several artificers em- 
ployed in the building are Messrs. G. Moxon, 
stonemason; H. Harrison, carpenter ; W. Bro 
— and glazier; C. I » painter; an 
uns and Co. engineers. e workmen em- 
ployed in constructing the works had a sw 
given them by the proprietor, at the Star Inn, 
Cudworth, on Friday week, when a party of 
seventy-four persons met and spent the evening 


i —A great part of the old city wall 
of Edinburgh has been demolished in front of the 
addition lately made to the Royal Infirmary ; but 
in the small portion of it which yet remains 
there is preserved an interesting relic—the 
arched top of the garden-door of the old Kirk 


vurch, Aylesbury, by the lady of Sir Astley P. 
ooper, in memory of her deceased parents. 
he three compartments are filled with figures 

of St. John, the Redeemer, and St. Paul. Mr. 

J. G. Waller is the artist who has been engaged 

on the work, which has been executed by 
| Messrs. Baillies, of Wardour-street. 

| Bristol—St. Clement’s Church was conse- 
erated on Tuesday in week before last. This 
edifice stands at the extreme end of Newfound- 
‘land-street, and is situated in the out-distriet of 
St. James and St. Paul. It owes its erection to 
the exertion of the incumbent of the parish, It 
is of the English style of thirteenth century, and 
contains a clerestoried nave, chancel, and north 
aisle, the total length within the walls, ineluding 
chancel, being 113 feet, and the width of nave 

and north aisle, 41 feet, with sacristy on south 
| side of chancel, Provision has likewise been made 

‘for a south aisle when required. The west 
front, facing Holten-street, presents the gable of 
‘nave, and leans to the reof of the aisle with open 
octagonal bell-turret, 65 feet high at north-west 
angle of the nave, surmounted by a spirelet and 
| supported by flying buttresses ; a deeply-veeessed 
| moulded doorway forming the prineipal entrance, 
/and a light lancet trefoil-headed window over 
with triplet to aisle. The north front, facing 

Gideon Chapel, is divided inte six bays, vith 
coupled trefoil-headed windows to aisle and 
clerestory porch. A triple trefoil-headed window, 
with a continuous gable and quatrefoil over, is 

laced in the east front, and plain cushion- 

eaded two-light windows in south front of nave. 

The exterior is of Stapleton stone, with Bath 
stone eer Interiorly the nave is di- 
vided into six bays, with attenuated octangular 
and circular piers and chamfered arches over ; 
the height to apex of nave roof being 46 feet, 
and to chancel roof, 34 feet. The fittings are 
of stained deal of plain character. The church 
contai closed and 400 free sittings. 
The expenditure on the ing has been about 
2,000/. The architects were Messrs. Gabriel 
and Hirst, and the contractors, Messrs. Foster 
and Wood, of that city. 

Mawnan (Cornwall).—The interesting paris) 
chureh here is to be thoroughly renovated. The 
chancel is to be done first. will be new 
traceried windows, copings’ and gable crosses, 
~ timbered roofs, and new fittings generally. 

nave, aisles, and north porch are to be re- 
roofed, with apen timbered roof, and the nave to 


be pam with open benches. Mr. William 
White is seskitent. 
Hawkesbury.—On Wednesday before last the 


Bishop of Gloucester and Bristol consecrated 
\the new chapel of Tresham, in the parish of 





jof Field, through which the murderers of | Hawkesbury, in his diocese. The old chapel 
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having become dilapidated it was taken down, 
4nd the prec chapel has been erected on the 
site of the old one. It is in the Norman style, 





| menced, and these having been in progress up| 


| to the present time, the edifice was re-opene 
on Tuesday before last. The enlargement, im- 


Glass roofs, if properly managed, would have 
| a very extensive application. In many places, 
| buildings lie so closely together that windows 


capable of holding eighty persons, and all the | provements, and restoration have been effected in the side walls cannot be commanded in all 


sittings are free. 
Rugiy.— Many Rugbeians are about to sub- 


| under the superintendence of Mr. H. I. Stevens, 
of Derby, architect. The outlay (amounting to 





seribe for a memorial window, in the school | about 1,300/.) was raised chieily by voluntary 
chapel at Rugby, to the memory of those of subscriptions: a deficiency of 150/. still exists. 
their old schoolfellows who have fallen in the | The seats are all open, uniform, and low backed. 
Crimea. With the area gained by the new portion of the 
Wotverhampton.—On Tuesday before last, the | building, 250 extra sittings have been obtained. 
new (R.C.) church dedicated to St. Maric and| Among the improvements introduced is some 
St. John, which has been in course of erection | stone tracery in the east window, which is to be 
for upwards of three years, was opened for | filled with stained glass. The design of the 
service. It stands on Snow-hill, almost close to| window is from the church of Boston, in Lin- 
the Congregational Church. The edifice has|colnshire. Beneath this window is a new stone 
been built aecording to the designs of Mr. | screen, carved. The church contains a chapel 
Hansom, of arehiteet, by Mr. Wullon, of! enclosed by a stone screen, now restored. The 
Wolverhampton, builder. The design includes | edifice has been fitted up with a steam-pipe 
a chancel and spire, which, as yet, have not | apparatus for warming, at a cost of over 50/. 
been erected, and the consecration is delayed | " 














until the whole is finished, At present the | 


chureh consists of a nave, with two side aisles 
and transepts. The present extreme length is 
110 feet from the west entrance to the altar, 
and the transepts, from one extremity to the 
other, are 96 feet. The nave, including the 
side aisles, is, in width, 66 feet. The total cost 
is said to be about 10,0007. 

Dronfield—The old church here having been 
under restoration for the last nine months, was 
reopened on 26th ult. All the dilapidated and 


irregular old pews have been removed, and open | 


benches of plain pattern substituted. The whole 
’ has been re-floored. New roofs have been placed 
on the aisles, and the ceiling of the mave is 
removed, so as to ex the timbers of the old 
oak roof, which have been cleaned and varnished. 
The large western gallery has been cleared away, 


and the tower thrown open to the church. The | 


building is warmed by hot-water pipes, fitted up 


by Messrs. Ellis, of Sheffield. The expenditure, 


it is said, has been considerable, and additional | 


subscriptions, to the amount of 300/. are yet 
required. Messrs. Flockton and Son, of Sheffield, 
were the architects employed. Mr, T. E. Mycock, 
and Messrs. Ash and Clayton, of Sheffiled, were 
the contractors. 

West Hallam.—On Wednesday in week before 
last, West Hallam church was re-opened, after 


having undergone a restoration under the super- 


intendence of Mr, G, G. Place, of Nottingham, 
architect. Mr. Thomas Brown of West Hallam, 
was the contractor; Mr. Richard Evans supply- 
ing new benches and other woodwork. An aisle 
onthe south side has been built entirely new ; 
the floors of nave and aisles lowered to their 
former level; the nave fitted with open benches 
of English oak, with square-headed ends, and 
not fixed to the floors; all the walls cleaned of 


many coats of whitewash, and the native stone- | 


work brought out. A timbered high-pitch open 
roof takes the place of the late flat ceiling. A 
similar new roof has been put up on the chancel, 
and its east and south walls have been re-built. 
Additions of stained glass have been made. The 
east window of the chancel is one, having for its 
subject the crucifixion, painted by O’Conner, 
of London, and the gift of Mr. F. Newdegate. 
The first window on the south side of chancel 
is also filled with stained glass, partly old. It 
represents saints (including St. Wilfred, the 
patron saint of the church, St. Michael, St. 
George, and others), of small size, under taber- 
nacle niches, and quarried ground with leafwork 


ift of the Rev. Charles Rawlins, of Chaddes- 


Liverpool—The ceremony of laying the foun- 
| dation-stone of a new church (St. Aidan’s) at 
| the north of the Liverpool doek range, and near 
| Great Howard-street, was performed on Monday 
| before last. The church will be erected by 
| Messrs. Burrows and Glaister, from designs by 
| Mr. A. H. Holme, and is to cost 4,000/7. There 
| will be accommodation for 800 people. Mr. J. 8. 
| Leigh has given the land for the edifice. The 
local Zimes mentions that 300/. of the subserip- 
tions already raised have been received in single 
| contributions of 1d. and 2d. 

Thorne. — A stained-glass window by Mr. 


| Wailes, has just been placed in the west end of 


the parish church of Hatfield. There are three 
compartments in the window, one of which is 
| appropriated to the memory of the late Rev. 
Thomas Fox, A.M. a former incumbent of that 
parish. 








,|GLASS ROOFING; AND HOW TO GET 
GOOD OF IT. 
Wuen buildings are well filled with people, 
‘or that the weather is genial and mild, a single 
roof, though of glass, is sufficient on dry days : on 
wet days, however, even in summer, the evapora- 
tion makes these great glass-covered halls some- 
what chilly; and this fact the unpleasant expe- 
rience of many observers can verify. 
But in wintry weather the coldness of a single 
roof is very trying and disagreeable: people 
look up, and though they do not see the eold 


directions : here the glass cupola comes in as a 
Now, if we had to roof 
such a place with slate, and hollow ceil it 
smoothly and well, it would cost perhaps two- 
thirds at least of what an outside glass cupola, 
with a semi-cupola of glass under it within, 
would come to. Say this glass cover was simply 
laid on to light a staircase, why the family on 
leaving the parlour to go up-stairs to the hed- 
rooms, would be cooled down as they now often 
are, on what is perhaps at times a winding, 
but is always a windy staircase: if double 
covered, this chill would be avoided. There is 
also a great facility in building the outside glass- 
|roof if you may have an inside one to he p it: 
| you may adopt high, pointed, and peaked roofs 
‘for your outside form; for this style, seen 
‘through a more dome-formed glass ceiling 
| within, would, I imagine, be very haudsome. It 
| would of course be necessary to have tubes for 
| permitting the atmosphere between the two 
firmaments of glass to expand and contract ; but 
this ventage should not go so far as to permit 
the air to change its place too rapidly, and thus 
, to cool the air under it. Ricuarp Dowpen. 
| 


ae. and an ornament. 





COMPETITIONS. 
Newcastle-upon-Tyne.—Of the three new ceme- 
| teries proposed for Newcastle-upon-Tyne, and adver- 
| tised for competition, the first yet decided, viz. for 
the parish of St. Nicholas, has been awarded by the 
' committee to Mr. Archibald M. Dunn, Architeet, of 
' that town. The buildings consist of two chapels and 
superintendent’s house, with necessary gateways and 
} enclosures. 
| Meeting of Architeets as to Dudley Workhouse 
| Competition — A meeting of architects practising in 
the Midland Counties (convened by advertisement, 
|and alluded to by us last week), was held at the- 
| Union Hotel, Union-street, Birmingham, on Monday 
| last, “to consider the injurious offer of the Dudley 
| Board of Guardians, in respect to the remuneration 
of the successful candidate.” After some conversa- 
| tion, it was suggested that no resolutions condenma- 
tory of the proceedings of the Dudley Board should 
then be passed, it being better to bring them out 
| under the auspices ef the Birmingham Architectural 
| Association; and it was resolved, “that the ehair- 
| man be requested to communicate with the secretary 





‘streams of air precipitated on them fiom the | of the Birmingham Architectural Association, with 
refrigeratory above, they are compelled <o apos- | respect to the subject matter of the meeting,” the 


trophize the cause of the chill which reaches 
them, in the words of Shakspeare’s objurgation, 
viz.— 
| ** A breath thon art, 
Subject to all the skyey influences 
That do this habitation where thou keep’st 
Hourly effect.” 

The present cheapness of glass, and the very 
clever methods of adapting it to roofs, make it 
important to get rid of any very notable draw- 
hacks against its general use for this purpose. 
The invitations to this consideration are, then, 


very strong indeed; telling us of great and} Mercury, as a god, is necess. his 
useful improvements in our architectural social | figure as the mere symbol of a commercial idea. 


| 
} 


|ehairman being empowered to call another meeting 
| should the results of the conference with the Asso- 
ciation render it necessary. 





THE SCULPTURE AT ST. GEORGE'S HALL, 
LIVERPOOL. 

Tne architectural writer in the Critic makes 
some observations in reply to our correspondent who 
objected to the admission of the image of the Mercury 
as an important feature of the group. “ We do not 
see,” says the commentator, “that any ‘faith’ in 
to admit his sculptured 
The 


e °e . . . . ——_ . ; Y 2 fs i 
economy; that is, if this mode of covering| child, having asked the question referred to (‘ what it 


buildings could, at a reasonable expense, 
adapted to our climate. 

A plan is this,—that every glass roof should 
be aided by a hollow ceiling within the building, 


which should also be of glass. 


| In Russia, wherever comfort is studied, the | 


borders. The next window on same side is the | glass sashes in living-rooms are double; and | 
thus there is not only the protection of the | 


en, by whom, according to the Derbyshire | doubled glass, but the mterspace is filled with a| 


be | May mean 


, 


} might be thus answered. ‘ My dear, the 
figure you point to represents an imagined universal 
messenger, who brings into communication the various 


|} countries of the world, and thus promotes the com- 


merce of nations and mutual goodwill between the 
people of the earth. He was the god Mercury with 
the ignorant pagans; but we merely receive the 
representation of his figure as a symbol or sign of 
that spirit which has made England, through its 
commerce, aud Liverpool iu particular, famous in the 


Advertiser, it has been executed, even to the | body of air, which substance we know to be a| four quarters of the globe. His name is derived « 


fixing of it. The subject is the Evangelists’ 
symbols. On the opposite side in the chancel 
is a window of stamed glass, containing the 
armorial bearings of the different patrons of the 


ehurch. All the windows of the new south | 


aisle are filled with stained , being gifts, 
That at the west end is a memorial to the Rev. 
John Seargill, who about 1660 founded the 
Free School. This was erected at the expense 
of Mr. T. Brown. All the glass is by Mr. 
O’Connor. 

Darley Dale.—The dilapidated state of the 
church here, and an increasing population, ren- 
dered it expedient to suspend the services in 


June last, im order that the required enlarge- | from 


| most admirable non-conductor of heat, when it 
|(the air) is not in motion. This resistance to 
‘cold I would apply as a medium between the 
| outside glass roofs af buildings and the interior 
glass ceilings. 

If double glass-roofs were placed over green- 
houses and conservatories, so as to contain a 
certain thickness of air between the roofs, it 
might also mitigate a mischief which has been 
much complained of; that is, the scorching of 
parts of plants by sunlight through the —— 
glass. The interior body of air would, by 
refraction, cause some amount of dispersion in 





the light, and the burning-glass effects—except 
Tanck rays—would be apt to become less 


ment, repairs, and decorations, might be com- troublesome. 


mercibus, because he was regarded as the patron of 
merchandise ; and St. George’s Hall is the witness of 
the celebrity of Liverpool as a mercantile city. The 
Roman merchants used annually to sacrifice to him 
as a god of er: we merely adopt his form as a 
figure of . That figure is farther applicable as 
a symbol in the building before you, because it 
includes among its purposes the display of declama- 


| tion and oratory, in the public meetings, and in the 
‘judicial proceedings which are held within its walls— 


declamation and oratory being among the especial 
attributes of Mercury. Thus you are to look upon 
that figure as a mere classic expression, uttered in 
the same language as that which appears in the 
building generally. The ‘dead languages,’ as they 
are termed, are the only ones in which all living 





countries can make themselves understood to each 
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other; and the artist, instead of employing @ ae 
which might be understood only by an hang . 
beholder, has adopted a sign which will spea hi . 
educated of the world at large.’ We ga hot . ‘ 
that the scrupulous propriety which wo oer 
Mereury from the vocab of Christian art, sho 

in consistency prohibit the study of the heathen poets 
from our universities, and regard with horror the 
retention of the names of Thor and Woden in our 
Thursday and Wednesday. In short, we do not see 
where a revolution in art, begun on such a principle, 
can end. We wish that the mischiefs of Mercury 
were the only ones now threatening our Christian 
community in England; but it may be we stand in 
greater peril than that of being too sensuously affected 
by the spiritless exhibition of abstract beauty. We 
would repeat our respect for the Bud/der’s corres- 
pondent, nor do we by any means assume that he 
cannot satisfactorily reply to us, should he be con- 
descending enough to do so. It appears to us that 
he has too hastily confounded a conventional sign 
with a superstitious sentiment, and refused to admit 
that which even St. Paul has sanctioned, viz. a 
heathen quotation for a Christian purpose.” 











WROUGHT-IRON BEAMS. 
INSTITUTION OF CIVIL ENGINEERS. 


Ar the meeting, on April 24, Mr. James Simpson, 
president, in the chair, the paper read was “ On the 
Economic Distribution of Material in the Sides, or 
Vertical Portion, of Wrought-iron Beams,” by Mr. J. 
Barton. 

Tt was stated, that, in the various investigations 
upon wrought-iron beams which had been submitted 
to the profession, comparatively little attention had 
been given to the part which the vertical portion of 
the beam had to perform, or to the elimination of the 
laws governing the strains in the sides, or the mode 
by which, on the application of a weight at one point 
of the vertical portion, the strain wzs resolved into a 
variety of strains, of known direction and intensity, 
in the top and bottom webs. 

The systems of construction, most generally used, 
were shown to be the tubular, or plate beam, the 
“Warren” girder, and the lattice bridge, the latter 
being the least represented on a large scale, until the 
recent construction of the Boyne Viaduct. 

An investigation was then made of the direction of 
the strains in plate beams, with and without vertical 
stiffening pieces, with the object of showing, that the 
only supposition which could give true results, as to 
the horizontal strains in the top and bottom, was that 
the strains were diagonal through the vertical portion, 
and alternately tensile and compressive. 

A comparison was entered into of the three sys- 
tems,—lIst, as to the amount of material required 
under each ; and, 2ndly, as to the comparative prac- 
tical advantages of construction in each case. The 
amount of material theoretically required in each of 
the three systems was shown by diagrams, in which, 
by a geometric representation, the area of material 
was given, and the results arrived at appeared to be, 
that if the material in a theoretically perfect plate 
beam was represented by 100, the “ Warren”? girder 
would only require 73, and the lattice 67; or, in 
other words, that the lattice saved 33 per cent. of 
material, as compared to that of the plate, or tubular 
beam, and the “ Warren®’ saved 27 per cent.; the 
lattice requiring 6 per cent. less than the “ Warren,” 
chiefly from the fact of the angle of 45 deg. being 
employed instead of 60 deg. in the inclination of the 
bracing. 

Among the practical considerations, the price per 
ton was stated to be in favour of the lattice beam. 
The facilities which each system gave for so arranging 
the parts, in compression, that they would resist 
flexure, were examined, and an explanation was given 
of a mode, devised and adopted by the author, in the 

Boyne and other bridges, by which the struts them- 
selves became lattice beams, instead of mere bars, so 
that great rigidity was obtained. The author con- 
tended, that intersecting systems of bracing, set at an 
angle of 45 deg. to the horizon, formed the most 
economic mode of constructing the sides of wrought- 
iron beams, and that both theoretical and practical 
considerations pointed to this conclusion. B»t whilst 
urging the subject on the attentive consideration of 
the profession, he felt bound to acknowledge, that it 
was only from the advanced ground already occupied 
by those who had investigated the question of the 
tubular and the “Warren” girders, that he endea- 
voured to go somewhat forward in the present inves- 
tigation. 

In an appendix to the paper, an account was given 
of the principal features of the Boyne Viaduct, at 
Drogheda, on the line of the Dublin and Belfast Rail- 
way, a work of about one-third of a mile in length 
composed of twelve arches of blue limestone, of 
61 feet span each, on the south bank, and of three 
similar arches on the north bank, resting on slender 


iers, the tideway being crossed by three lattice 
ms, a centre span of 264 feet, and two side spans 


90 feet above high-water of spring tides. These 
lattice girders, forming a continuous beam throughout 
their entire and combined length, were 22 feet 
6 inches deep, the intersections of the lattice bars at 
an angle of 45 deg. forming squares of 7 feet 5 inches 
diagonally. The tension bars in the lattice were 
severally proportioned to the strain to which they 
were liable, whilst those which acted as struts were 
in themselves lattice beams, made after the experience 
derived from a series of trials on the compressive 
force that might safely be applied, and of which the 
details were given. The sectional area of the piles of 
plates forming the top and bottom webs of the centre 
span was 113°5 inches at the centre of the top, and 
127 inches in the bottom; over the piers towards 
the side spans it was 132°6 inches on the top, and 
127 inches in the bottom : at the point of inflection, 
45 feet from the piers towards the centre, the area 
both in the top and in the bottom was only 
68°5 inches, and in the side spans the areas diminished 
to 41°3 inches at 80 feet from the piers, continuing 
thence with a uniform area to the abutments. 


The roadway was 24 feet 6 inches wide, supported 
by transverse lattice beams, laid at the level of the 
under side of the main beams, and formed of Memel 
planking 6 inches thick, carrying two lines of rails, a 
third temporary line being laid for the purposes of 
testing. 

The three spans had been calculated to bear a 

pressure of 5,500 tons spread over them, or about 
five times the weight under which they were tested, 
whilst the ordinary duty of the bridge could scarcely 
bring upon it more than 350 tons,—less than one- 
third of the testing weight, and about one-fifteenth of 
the load that it was calculated to bear. Under a 
load of 5,500 tons, there would be 15 tons per inch 
of tensible, and 13} tons per inch of compressive 
strain. 
The weight of wrought-iron was in the centre span 
361 tons, and in the two side spans 151 tons each,— 
in the pillars over the piers 76 tons,—total weight, 
739 tons of wrought-iron, besides 15 tons of cast- 
iron in the plates, rollers, &c. 








THE ARCHITECTURAL MUSEUM, WEST- 
MINSTER. 


Tue following Lectures are to be delivered at the 
Rooms of the Museum :— 

Monday, May 21 (8 o’clock). Onthe Employment of 
Stained Glass, by Mr.C. Winston.—May 28 (3 o’clock, 
p.M.). On Curves applicable to Architectural Construc- 
tions, by Mr. Joseph Jopling.—June 4 (8 o’clock). On 
Incised Pavements, by Mr. Wm. Burges.—June 18. 
On Tile Pavements, by Lord Alwyn Compton.— 
June 25. Conversazione, Rev. Fred. D. Maurice.— 
July 2. On Wrought-Iron Work, by Mr. Henry 
Clutton.—Jnly 16. On Mural Decoration from the 
Twelfth to the Fourteenth Century, by Mr. Octavius 
Hudson ; and July 30. On the progressive Changes 
in Ornament in the successive Styles of Medieval 
Architecture (continued), by Mr. G. G. Scott. 


A classified catalogue of the works in the Museum 
has been published, and will be found very useful. 
It was edited by Mr. J. L. Pearson, one of the com- 
mittee. The Museum now contains 3,500 casts, besides 
original specimens in wood, stone, andiron. Some 
valuable additions have been made recently. 





DR. GAVIN, THE SANITARY COMMIS- 
SIONER AT BALAKLAVA. 


AFTER escaping pestilence in various forms, Dr. 
Hector Gavin, who went out, it will be remembered, 
as one of the three Sanitary Commissioners sent to 
the East, has fallen by the accidental discharge of a 
revolver by his own brother. He was a man of 
great perseverance as regarded sanitary matters. He 
was one of the founders of the Metropolitan Sanitary 
Association, in which the writer worked with him for 
sometime. In 1849, during the prevalence of cholera, 
he was employed as medical superintending inspector 
under the General Board of Health. On the epidemic 
proving so fatal in the West Indies, he was sent out 
by Lord Grey to institute preventive measures. He 
was in the West Indies for two years, and by his 
exertions, induced the Colonial Governments of Barba- 
does, Trinidad, and British Guiana, to pass Public 
Health Acts, somewhat similar to the one in force in 
England. Soon after his return to this country, 
cholera broke out fearfully at Newcastle. Dr. Gavin 
was sent down, and was there during the whole of 
that fatal period. During the epidemic of 1854, he 
was appointed, by Lord Canning, physician to the 





Post-office, which position he held until he was sent 
on his last fatal mission. He was but thirty-nine 
when he was unhappily cut off. 


of 188 feet 8 inches each, in the clear, at a height of 





NEW CEMETERIES. 


Tue Episcopal chapel on the ground of the 
new cemetery at Rochdale, consecrated week before 
last, will be in the Norman style, and consist of a 
parallelogram 65 feet long by 29 feet wide, from the 
centre of which, supported on two semi-circular 
arches, will spring a broad, low Norman tower, 
29 feet square, pierced with twelve windows : on each 
angle of the tower there will be pinnacles, and the 
roof will rise into the form of a spire, or rather 
pyramid surmounted by a vane, altogether 90 feet 
high. The interior will of course be divided into 
three parts by the arches and stone columns, the 
former all ornamented with the characteristic dog- 
tooth moulding. The entrance will be through a 
deeply-recessed doorway, and over it there will be a 
wheel window. The eastern compartment will be 
divided from the rest of the chapel with an open 
screen, and will again be divided into a vestry, and 
mourners’ pew. The height of the tower in the in- 
terior will be 44 feet, and there will be accommoda- 
tion for 150 persons. The architect is Mr. R. M. 
Smith, of Manchester. The chapel for the uncon- 
secrated ground will be in the form of a parallelogram, 
being terminated at each end with an Ionic portico, 
adapted from the temple of the Erectheum, at Athens. 
The interior will contain seats for 150 people, and a 
vestry and mourners’ pew. The whole length will 
be 53 feet, and the breadth 26 feet. The architect is 
Mr. Fowles, of Rochdale. The cost of both chapels 
is not to exceed 1,800/. The new cemetery at 
Copthill, Dover, was consecrated on Saturday in week 
before last. The ground comprises in all about 
5 acres, consecrated and not consecrated. It is 
divided into two parts, one for Conformists, and the 
other for Nonconformists, and two mortuary chapels 
have been erected. Mr. R. Rees was the engineer 
employed, and Mr. Moxon the contractor. Land 
for a cemetery for St. Nicholas’s parish, Rochester, 
has been offered by the bridge-wardens to the Burial 
Board at 300/. an acre. Five acres are — but 
the price appears to be considered too high—— 
Ground for a new cemetery for Dorking has been 
purchased, and the following tenders for the build- 
ing of the chapels, &c. were lodged :— Messrs. 
Carruthers, 2,857/.; Killick, 8,200/.; Bothwell, 
8,383/.; J. and A. Moon, 3,686/.; Batchelor, 3,8912, 
The tender of Mr. Carruthers has been accepted—— 
The new cemetery on the Nottingham-road, Derby, 
was consecrated on Friday before last. 














THE IRON TRADE. 


Ir is stated in Aris’s Birmingham Gazette, 
that “this trade continues in a very languishing con- 
dition, marked by an unusual want of confidence. 
The announcement of further disasters is daily 
dreaded, and the most sinister suspicions are indulged, 
though in many cases without the slightest founda- 
tion. Hence the tendency is still further retrogressive, 
although iron for some purposes, such as the manu- 
facture of tubes and chains, has been in considerably 
increased demand; and also, for various sorts of 
plates and sheets for home use, orders have been 
rather more easily given. The export trade, however, 
particularly with the United States, remains without 
the slightest animation ; and as our heavy consump- 
tion is so intimately dependent upon that market, but 
few of the works in this district are employed more 
than half-time, and very many not to that extent.” 
Mons. Amouroux-Lafarge, of Dordogne, France, 
ironmaster, has just patented a new process for the 
manufacture of malleable iron with charcoal, by which 
the cost of production is said to be considerably re- 
duced, although the metal manufactured is of a 
superior quality. Charcoal iron has always been 
known to be superior to that made with mineral coal ; 
and it is on this account mainly that Swedish and 
Russian iron is often so superior to our own. This 
has been sadly proved at Sebastopol, in the relative 
merits of the ordnance used. On this account, if 
charcoal (as from peat?) could be cheaply got, it 
would be of immense importance in the improvement 
of British iron, In the north-west corner of Eng- 
land we believe there is still some iron prepared with 
wood charcoal. Amongst recent patents is one 
for Mr. James Nasmyth, the celebrated engineer, for 
an improvement in puddling iron, by the injection of 
steam or water beneath the surface of the molten 
metal, the heat of which resolves the steam or water, 
in contact with the metal, into its elements, and a 
slight explosion of the gases ensues, sufficient to up- 
heave the metal, and disturb its surface. The steam 
or water may be introduced from a boiler or cistern 
to the furnace by means of a pipe, bent into the form 
of a rake or puddling rod, and capable of being 
worked, like the ordinary puddling rod, by the 
attendant, or, if required, by mechanical means. 
Mr. E. J. Payne, of Birmingham, has lately intro- 
duced a new manufacture of compound metallic rods 
and bars, round, square, or rectangular, with cores of 
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vitrified sand, &e. By this plan an economic substi- 
tute is said to be produced, which can be employed 
with advantage in the manufacture of fencing, railing, 
hurdles, metallic chairs, bedsteads, and other articles. 
At a recent meeting of the Institution of Me- 
chanical Engineers at Birmingham, a paper was read 
on an “Improved Tuyere and Smith’s Hearth,” by 
Mr. John Fernie, of Derby, showing the mode of con- 
struction adopted at the Britannia Foundry, Derby, 
for an improved water tuyere, or tue iron, which was 
found to be more durable and economical than the 
ordinary tuyeres, in consequence of the water being 
entirely open to the cistern, instead of communicating 
only by small pipes, as in the ordinary tuyeres. A 
smith’s double cast-iron hearth was also described, 
which was arranged with the improved tuyere, and 
was considered advantageous in its compactness, and 
the small space that was occupied. 











WORKING-CLASS MUSEUMS. 


Tue plan of Mr. T. Twining, jun. first pro- 
posed to the council of the Society of Arts, in 
1852, for a collection of specimens, models, dia- 
grams, &c. illustrative of the improvement of 
working-class dwellings, furniture, household uten- 
sils, clothing, food, industrial pursuits, &c. has now, 
at the suggestion of the council, been elaborated more 
completely in the form of a “‘ Memorandum on means 
for enabling the working classes of Great Britain and 
other countries to improve their physical condition 
and domestic comforts,” addressed to the chairman of 
the council, and printed for distribution under the 
society’s sanction. An outline of the scheme was 
very favourably regarded by the French Emperor, 
approved by the Imperial Commission for the Exhi- 
bition of 1855, and even obtained personal attention 
from the Empress; and Mr. Twining proposes to 
bring forward his plan in detail at certain conferences, 
of a kindred nature, convened by the Paris Society of 
Philanthropic Economy in connection with the Inter- 
national Exhibition, which are to take place in July. 
Mr. Twiuing’s special purpose may best be gathered 
from the following passage, in a summary appended 
to his “ Memorandum :”—“ It is contemplated that in 
every country where an earnest desire exists for the 
improvement of the domestic and sanitary condition 
of the industrial population, steps be taken by com- 
mittees already existing for benevolent purposes, or 
to be specially constituted, for gradually forming, 
with reciprocal assistance, collections of the nature 
described in this ‘ Memorandum ;’ and that the inter- 
national agreement required for the purpose be 
concerted by practical economists from the several 
countries, assembled for the purpose at Paris,” 








Plotices of Books. 


Izctures on Gothie Architecture, chiefly in rela- 
tion to St. George’s Church, at Doncaster. 
By E. B. Denison, M.A. one of her Majesty’s 
Counsel. London: Bell and Daldy, Fleet- 
street. 

Tue Lectures of Mr. Denison, delivered in the 

Town-hall of Doncaster, at Christmas, 1854, 

were noticed by us at the time, but we 

may mention that they have been pub- 
lished, at the request of the committee for re- 
building St. George’s Church there. Mr. Deni- 
son is an amateur architect, and a lover of 
Gothic architecture. St. George’s, Doncaster, 
was his “ own parish church,” in his school-life, 
and he speaks affectionately of the old church, 
boasting, indeed, that he was “one of the bell- 
ringers,” and, for all that we know, may have 
had some hand in keeping the clock in trim, for 

Mr. Denison appears to have been a clockmaker 

no less than a Glhvleane, if we may judge from 

the fact that he has not only lectured on the con- 
struction of clocks, but is the author of almost 

the only modern book on that subject. As a 

specimen of the style and matter of the present 

little volume, we may quote what the author 
says on the subject of Geometrical windows, 


apparently thrusting upwards, or downwards, | Lanercost Priory—Damace To THE TomBs.— 
or sideways, with nothing to counteract them, | Some persons having been admitted into the ruins of 


though I am aware that even some old windows 
are rather defective in this respect. The tracery 
may be divided into all kinds of regular geome- 
trical figures—such as circles, plain, foliated, 
and spoked, and with arches and other small 
figures between the ends of the spokes when 
they spread out wide enough to allow it— 
triangles, simple and intersecting—stars with 
three, four, five, and six points —trefoils, 
cinquefoils, &c.,—and all these intermixed in an 
infinite variety, but always forming figures of 
some defimte and regular form, except the 
small pieces sometimes inevitably left mm the 
corners of the leading patterns.” 








Miscellanea. 


Tue Screw PropetLer Question.—Whatever 
be the merits of the question as to who was the chief 
introducer of the Screw, there appears to be some 
direct and pretty clear evidence, that on 8th September, 
1832, a model was prepared by Mr. E. Bailey, of 
272, Holborn, for Mr. W. Batten, R.N., who has 
since been for many years agent to the Marquis of 
Westminster. Mr. Batten states that the idea was 
suggested to him by watching the action of the dorsal 
fin of a fish in the Adelaide Gallery, and that after 
employing Mr. Bailey to make the model, it was 
submitted to the Navy Board, at Somerset House, 
and also explained personally to William the Fourth. 
This model was afterwards deposited in the Adelaide 
Gallery (for the very purpose, of course, of leading 
others to assist in all the more effectually working 
out the suggested idea). The gallery changed hands 
and purposes, and what became of his model Mr. 
Batten does not kaow ; but it would be an interesting 
circumstance were it once more to turn up. Mr. 
Batten, as he says, from happening to look at a 
drawing of the Archimedean Screw in “ Emerson’s 
Mechaniecs,”’ was induced, from mere whim, to name 
his model “The Archimedean Screw Propellor.” 
Now, it is notable that the very first vessel afterwards 
fitted with the screw was named the Archimedes. 
Mr. Batten’s claim as the originator of the idea of 
applying the screw to steamers, as a substitute for the 
paddle, seems worthy of notice. 

THe SovrnamptTon ScHoon or Art.—The open- 
ing of the new school of art at Southampton was 
inaugurated at the Victoria Rooms on Wednesday 
before last, according to the Hampshire Advertiser, 
under exceedingly favourable auspices. The Mayor 
presided. After the reading of the report by the 
Secretary Mr. Cricblow, the chairman introduced Mr. 
G. Scharf, who delivered the opening address, which 
was a general review of the advantages of a knowledge 
of art, with especial reference to Greek and early 
Christian art and architecture, and illustrated by dia- 
grams. The meeting afterwards adjourned to the 
school-room, to examine the casts and models arranged 
for the occasion by Mr. Baker, the master of the 
school, who explained the purpose and meaning of each 
object or article of interest. According to the re- 
port, the school is intended to be self-supporting. The 
master is to receive 100/. a year, to be paid by half 
the fees received from pupils. The whole yecrly out- 
lay will be 1507. The master, by his engagement 
with the Government Department of Science and Art, 
is bound to teach four parochial schools, each school 
to pay 5/. a year: this (20/. a year) will help to liqui- 
date the expenses. 

A Museum or Inpustry aT EpInpurGH.—A 
Bill, introduced by Sir W. Molesworth and the Lord 
Advocate of Scotland, proposes to ratify conditional 
agreements entered into by the Commissioners of 
Works and Public Buildings, and to vest in them 
certain property near the College of E:linburgh, to 
form a site for a National Museum of Industry for 
Scotland. 

Tue Scene oF THE Pore’s tate Perit.—The 
object of the Pope was to visit certain excavations, 
comprising an Alexandrine basilica and catacombs 
recently discovered about seven miles from Rome, on 
the Coazza estate, belonging to the Propaganda 
College. He was accompanied by various cardinals, 











with reference to the great east window of 
St. George’s, which he assisted Mr. Scott in| 
designing, having, as he intimates, “contended | 
strongly for high arches and a large wheel.” 

After pointing out other peculiarities of this | 
window, such as the subarcuation principle in | 
the smaller arches, he remarks that “ there are 
some other —~ to be attended to, before you | 
need expect to find a modern geometrical win- | 
dow produce the effect of the old ones of 500 | 
yearsago. First of all, the proper mechanical 
conditions should be observed, and appear to be 


archbishops, and bishops, generals and diplomatists ; 
and while all were assembled in a large hall on the 
first floor of the cloister of the Monastery of St. 


| Agnes, after dinner, when the pupils of the college 


were about to be admitted to kiss the Pope’s toe, the 
whole assemblage, about 150 in number, were sud- 
denly precipitated, together with the floor, into the 
lower story, where, however, the Pope was left 
sitting still in his papal chair, a fortunate issue, 
which was immediately declared to be miraculo! His 
Holiness had previously assured those around him 
that the cracking or vibration felt before the descent 
was made to the lower regions, arose from an earth- 


observed also, that the arches of stone be not left | quake. Not many escaped so easily as the Pope did. 








Lanercost Priory, without any one to overlook them, 
are said to have committed shameful depredation upon 
the Dacre tombs in the monastery. The two carved 
monuments have been broken and defaced in various 
places. Three or four stones were foi.nd lying close 
to the tombs, with marks upon them showing them 
to have been used for the purpose of chipping off 
pieces of the carving, with the intention probably of 
carrying them away as geological specimens of the 
red sandstone of the district, or memorials of anti- 
quarian research. Such wretches ought to have 
pieces chipped, shall we say, off their own thick 
skulls. 

EcONOMIZATION OF THE Cost OF BRICKMAKING. 
—In reference to what was said on 28th ult. on this 
subject, our attention has been drawn to the fact of 
Mr. William Hickson having letters patent for a 
system having for its object the accomplishment of 
some such economy as that suggested. Mr. Hickson’s 
patent is said to be “ For improvements in the appli- 
cation of heat for baking and drying purposes, and 
in the generation of steam, adapted for the manufac- 
ture of all descriptions of bricks and other similar 
articles, effectuating a saving therein, of say 4s. per 
thousand, viz.—in carrying clay to tables, 6d.; car- 
rying to, and turning on the flats, 7d.; putting iato 
racks, 3d.; fuel in drying and burning, 2s. 6d.; and 
wheeling to the kilns, 7d.: total, 4s. 5d.” The de- 
scription the patentee gives of his invention is illus- 
trated with diagrams, without which it would not be 
easy to give anything like a clear idea of his patented 
arrangements, which, however, appear to comprise a 
centralized congeries of kilns or ovens, supplied with 
heat from the centre, and conducted in shape of hot 
air through galleries, hollow walls, and flues. 
Arrangements are also provided for the consumption 
of smoke from the central fire, and for re-heating 
the warm air to the proper temperature. 

LecturE oN Smoke Consumprion.—A lecture 
was delivered in the Council Hall, Sheffield, on 
Monday evening before last, by Mr. Cashin, C.E. 
and architect, ‘‘ On heat in relation to the com- 
bustion of fuel, and the perfect combustion of 
smoke.” The schemes introduced for the consump- 
tion of smoke under a system of rapid combustion 
were classed by the lecturer under three heads :-— 
1. Those which cause the smoke from the fresh coal 
to pass through or over the more perfectly-ignited 
fuel. 2. Those which provide for the admission of a 
supply of air to the gases. 3. Those which have a 
jet of steam thrown into the furnace or chimney. A 
number of the smoke preventing contrivances be- 
longing to each of these classes were described and 
their several advantages and defects pointed out. In 
reference to a plan by Mr. Ashberry, of Sheffield, he 
stated that posterior to the bridge Mr. Ashberry in- 
troduces a combustion chamber the full width of the 
space between the boiler seating. The second bridge 
or wall of this chamber is built close up to the boiler, 
within an aperture in the centre, reaching to within 
about nine inches of the boiler. Through this aper- 
ture the flame and gases from the fire must pass. In 
passing over the first bridge the gases are checked 
in the centre and directed towards the sides of the 
furnace, so as to cause them to impinge against the 
part of the second bridge farthest from the aperture. 
In rushing to and through this aperture the flame 
and gases are commingled and the gases thoroughly 
mixed, and if sufficient uncombined oxygen be present 
they necessarily inflame. Mr. Ashberry’s plan, the 
lecturer added, had this advantage—that a constant 
supply of air is admitted through slots in the furnace 

oor. 

Gas AND WaTER For CopENHAGEN.—After years 
of deliberation, it is at length decided to introduce 
gaslights and waterworks into Copenhagen. 

SrainED Giass.—Mr. Holland, of Warwick, has 
recently executed a large east (subscription) window in 
the chancel of Stratford-on-Avon Church, containing 
twenty-one subjects, illustrating the principal events 
in the life of Christ. The tracery is filled with the 
four Evangelists, angels with texts of Seripture, 
Gothic foliage, &e.; richly coloured in the Perpen- 
dicular style. The same painter has also put up the 
following :—A monumental window in St. George’s 
Church, Ramsgate, containing two subjects, ‘ Christ 





Healing the Sick,” and “The Raising of Lazarus,” 
with appropriate canopies, pedestals, &c. ; a large east 
window for St. James’s Church, Wolverhampton,—the 
tracery filled with the rose and lily, with texts of 
Scripture upon ribbons, &e. in the Perpendicular 
style: a monumental window for Forest-hill Church, 
near Oxford, containing two subjects, “ Christ Knock- 
ing at the Door,” and “Christ appearing to Mary 
Magdalene,—angels bearing texts of Scripture, &e. ; 
east chancel window for Welton Church, near 
Daventry, Northamptonshire, containing four sub- 


jects, and a side window, containing the subject of 


Christ Healing the Sick.” 
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‘Svrrry Arcumo.ocicat Sociery.—A_ general 
meeting of this society took place on Friday week 
before last at the Town Hall, Chertsey, It was 
numerously attended, and comprised a great display 
of ladies. The contributions appeared smaller than at 
the inaugural meeting of the society, or at the first 
general annual meeting, but the exhibition was not 
deficient in any other respect. Among those articles 
which possessed local interest were a quantity of 
architectural fragments of Chertsey Abbey, found 
during the recent excavations, several encaustic tiles 
found at the same time and place on a floor of con- 
crete (in connection with these a number of drawings 
from the designs on the encaustic tiles, by Mr. Shur- 
lock, were exhibited), a transcript of the inscription 
round the Saxon or curfew bell in Chertsey church, 
and a pen and ink drawing of Chertsey church (both 
presented to the society by Miss Bartrop). Colonel 
Challoner presided. A paper on Chertsey Abbey was 
read by Mr. W. W. Pocock. At the close of the 
historical details connected with the abbey the reader, 
after observing that among the most remarkable ob- 
jects in connection with it were the stone coffins 
which had een found, concluded by suggesting the 
probable form of construction of the now razed build- 
ing. After some other procedure the meeting sepa- 
rated, and numerous groups proceeded to the site of 
the abbey, which presents few indications of its former 
importance, the excavations, as yet, having only 
elicited the encaustic tiles before remarked on, a 
few stone coffins, supposed to be the coffins of the 
Abbots, and a few skulls. The coffins are generally 
about six feet long. The Rev. C. Boutell read a 
paper on some ornamental tiles recently discovered 
on the site of the Abbey; and Mr. G. R. Corner, one 
on an Anglo-Saxon grant of land to the Abbey. 
Cowley House, the residence of the Rev. J. C. Clarke, 
was thrown open to the visitors, who wound up the 
proceedings by a cold collation at the Crown Hotel, 
where about 120 were present, one half of them 
ladies. The Sussex Express of last Saturday gives a 
pretty full report of the whole proceedings. 


Puorocrapuic Socretry.—A meeting of this 
society was held on 3rd inst. at their rooms, in 
Regent-street, Sir W. Newton in the chair. Mr. 
Mayall read a paper descriptive of his new plan of 
producing pictures by a “dry” collodion process. 
The reader went into the chemistry of the subject, 
aud explained the law of substitution of organic com- 
pounds. His new process was founded upon this law. 
As the ether in the collodion evaporated from the 
plate, albuminate of silver was substituted, and the 
plate continued for weeks as sensitive as when humid. 
A dry tablet could now be used for all meteorological 
registrations by light, astronomical registrations, and 
the copying of plants for surgical and other observa- 
tion where the vital parts soon change: to this was 
to be added the facility afforded to travellers, who 
could now prepare their plates at home. 

ELecTRO-TELEGRAPHIC PRoGRESS.—Messrs. Fen- 
ton, Hyde, and Co. have just completed two cables 


Tne Parts Exurserrion.—The intimation. we gave 
in our last number but one, that part of the Exhibi- 
tion would be opened on the Ist of May, came from 
head quarters: the ceremony was, nevertheless, put 
off, at the last moment, till the 15th, and for anything 
we can tell it may be again postponed, It is said 
that the arrangement of the goods has been retarded 
by the architect not providing adequate ventilation ; 
that the floor has had to be lifted from end to end to 
enable air drifts to be formed; and that the roof has 
had also to be cut at the ridge to put in ventilators. 


Eaton Haui.—The mansion of the Marquis of 
Westminster, near Chester, will be shown to the 
public this summer during June, July, and August, 
on Monday, Tuesday, and Wednesday in each week, 
between ten and four, by tickets—to be procured in 
Chester at the Royal and Albion Hotels, &. Fo- 
reigners and travellers from a distance will be also 
admitted on Thursdays in the same months. Parties 
wishing to visit the gardens only, will be admitted 
with their tickets by the Lodge, near Eccleston 
Village. 

Notices To WorkMEN.—The owner of a colliery 
near Wednesbury, appeared lately to answer sum- 
monses preferred by six of his men, for sixpence a 
day deducted from their wages without notice. The 
defence was, that it was a custom always acted upon 
at the defendant’s colliery, for the wages to be raised 
or lowered without notice, aecording to any altera- 
tion which took place at some other works in the 
neighbourhood ; bat the magistrate said no custom 
could do away with the men’s right to have notice, 
and ordered payment in each case. 


SrrikE AMONG Tron-WorkeErs AT LIVERPOOL.— 
The riveters in the employ of Mr. Laird, of Liver- 
pool, according to the local Journal, turned ont 
lately in conseqnence of an alleged reduction of 
wages. It appears that the men have been paid 26s. 
a week for doing a certain prescribed amount of 
work. Finding that the same work could be well 
done by some of the’ men in nearly one-half the time, 
Mr. Laird offered to advance the wages to 28s. per 
week if each man would finish thirty more rivets in a 
day. This the men looked upon as a decrease of 8s. 
per week in the wages, and they consequently turned 
out. They offered to go back at half the stipulated 
amount of work and 28s. per week, but the offer 
was refused. The plate labourers, who struck for an 
advance of wages from 16s. to 20s. have been taken 
back at the advance sought. 

CovereD Street ror Lonpon.—We hear of a 
scheme now in process of incubation, under distin- 
guished auspices, for the formation of a road through 
London, eight miles long, roofed in with glass, with 
houses and shops on each side and beyond these, also 
on each side, two lines of rails, one above the other, 
the lower for trains stopping at every mile, the upper 
for expresses. 

Sate oF Property IN THE STRAND.—Some 





property in Exeter-street, Wellington-street, Exeter- 


for the Electric Telegraph Company, which are to be | Change, &c. has been sold by auction by Messrs. 
laid down between Holyhead and Howth in Ireland. | Farebrother. The Civil Service Gazette gives the fol- 
The wire is protecte] by four coverings, to preserve lowing particulars. The first lot was “ eleven houses 
it from injury. The weight of the two cables is 290 | In the Exeter-change, ouly one of which was let, the 
tons, and their joint length 140 miles. The com- | emainder being on hand, the whole of the Arcade 
pany’s steamer Monarch will lay both cables at same (which runs from Catherine-street to Wellington- 
time. This, with the cable already in use, will make | street North), being of the estimated annual value of 
og Src ome lines in connection with'the Elec- | ae +3 ee ae a bepam: some ore and 
rie Telegraph Company. orming No, 12, Exeter-change, producing . per 
THE Liveaienk Srraii Trape.—In their Jast | aunum ; dwelling and shop, No. 4, Catherine-street, 
a et te — Slater, and Crook ves — a a ee se —_. — 
say,—The arrivals from British North America, | Value .; No. 5, Catherine-streeb, value, 5 
containing timber, into the docks of the Mersey, | Exeter-change Coffee-house, No. 6, same street, let at 
during the month, are—six vessels, 6,525 tons, | 70/.; the Fountain Tavern, let for 1507. (this includes 
against four vessels, 3,518 tons for the corresponding the White Hart Tavern); No. 40, Exeter-street, let 
period last year. The consumptive demand has been | at 45/. and Nos. 36 and 37, ground rent 20/, and 
good, owing to the extremely low price of all descrip- | No. 345, Strand, being the Engineers, &. Life Office, 
— . wood, but the resident dealers do not fee] | annual value 375/. together with the reversions, 
Pee shea py erm beret sing mad Per A BF mug “rr se eth a 
A Sexr-ravcuT Arcutrect.—The last report of 21,8007. The secoud lot comprised 16, Wellington- 
the Christian Knowledge Society gives the following street, let at 100/.; No.2, Exeter-street, let at 62/.10s.; 
extract from a letter by the Bishop of Colombo :— the Bell Tavern, at the corner, annual value 200/.; 
be - a of the — —— (of the cathedral | ries ones — 1, ree os .o~y oe pro- 
at Colombo) are completed: those of the chancel are | ducin . 7s 3 an e *s ‘avern, at 
now in progress. They will all be of ebony, as I the ra of Burleigh-street, annual value 150/. This 
wished them to be made wholly of the productions of lot was sold for 10,5007. The third and last lot com- 
the country, and as far as possible by native work- | prised Nos. 343 and 344, Strand, of the annual 
men. One single European has directed and super- value (and nearly all let) of 3107.; No. 1, Catherine- 
intended the work, and he is a corporal in the 15th street, let at 90/.; No. 2 (office of the Courier 
regiment, a most expert and skilful mechanic, whose @e /’ Lurope newspaper), let at 75/. ; and No. 3 (office 
value was undiscovered till he built, under Colonel of the Era newspaper), Jet at 125/. 4s. 10d. per 
Brunker, our church at Nuwara Eliya. His taste, ‘annum. This lot was sold for 10;500/. It will be 
moreover, is equal to his skill; and, with Bloxham seen that this importaut freehold property, worth 
aud the Glossary of Architecture in his hand, this! nearly 3,000/. a-year, realised under the hammer 

Fo ee from Greenwich (for such he was when | 51,8007.” 
i ee ee or twenty years ago) has built a! Sratve ov tHe Porr Campprtt.—Mr. Calder 
and a cathedral in my diocese, which surpass | Marshall’s statue of the poet Campbell has at last 


every structure raised bef i . “ 2 ” . 
Caylon by the British.” ‘ore or since the tenute of aids = in “ Poet’s Corner,” Westminster 


Rattway Marrers.—The foundation-stone of the 
Barnardecastle station of the Darlington and Barnard. 
castle Railway, was laid on Thursday week. This 
appears to have been regarded as a very important 
event by the inhabitants of Barnardcastle, who made 
a regular holiday of it, with processions, flags, and 





music. The Boulogne Gazette says,—‘ There is 
once more a serious intention of uniting France and 
England by a submarine railway. The latest project 
is that of Dr. Payerne, who, with forty subaqneous 
boats, of which he is the inventor, fifteen hundred 
sailors and navvies, 4,840,000 cubic yards of mate- 
rial, and 10,000,0007. sterling expense, would under- 
take to construct a tunnel by means of which the 
strait that separates the two countries would be 
crossed in thirty-three minutes. The position of this 
tunnel would be no doubt nearly parallel with that of 
the electric telegraph, and contiguous to it, as being 
the narrowest part of the channel, as well as that 
where the depth of water is the least.” Could not 
Dr. Payerne, by the way, make some use of his 
subaqueous boats in clearing the way for the allied 
fleets into Sebastopol?———The engineers who are 
now occupied in the surveys for the new lines of rail- 
way which are to cross the Swiss Alps, have estimated 
the expense of the different passages as follows :-— 
Passage of the Splugen, 160,750,000f.; St. Ber- 
nard, 185,275,000f.; Lukmanier, 183,125,000F. ; 
St. Gothard, 160,425,000f.; Grimsell and Alb- 
runn, 191,500,000f.; and Grimsell and Simplon, 
205,550,000f. The St. Gothard will be crossed by 
the line from Lucerne to Locarne, which is the most 
difficult of all, and where avalanches are dreaded. 
The line of Rorschach will cross the Lukmanier to 
proceed tothe Lago Maggiore and the Mediterranean. 
The St. Bernard will be crossed by the line from 
Lausanne to Aoste by Vevey, which line is the most 
direct between Paris and Geneva. 


A Gtascow Warrnovuse.—Messrs. Wylie and 
Lockhead have of late years acquired the properties 
from Buchanan-street, directly opposite the Argyle 
Arcade to Union-street, crossing Mitchell-street, 
which lies between ; and have erected very extensive 
premises on the Bachanan-street and Mitchell-street 
portions, The part between these two streets is of a 
striking character, presenting a well-designed front to 
the former, with three lofty shops, the eentral form- 
img @ capacious entfance to the premises behind. 
The basement, which is of great extent, is devoted to 
stowage and packing purposes. The ground-story is 
entirely open, countered, and affording a thorough- 
fare to Mitchell-street, to be extended to Union- 
street. The three succeeding stories are broad galleries 
surrounding a central well, from which they receive 
their light. This is covered with a hemi-cylindrical 
glass roof, after the manner of the Crystal Palace 
transepts, the crown being 70 feet from the ground- 
floor. There is, in connection with the lifts, which 
are worked by steam-power, a rising-room, as was at 
the Colosseum, for the convenience of those who may 
object to climbing the stairs. Mr. Lochhead (brought 
up, as I understood, to the profession in early life) is 
the arehitect. Messrs. W. and L. are the Shillibeers 
of Glasgow, in the undertaking line, and are also 
extensive omnibus proprietors, 


TENDERS FOR THE Dratnace or Luton.—The 
following is a list of the tenders delivered for pipe- 
sewage for the township of Luton. Mr. T. L. Evans, 
surveyor. Quantities supplied. 








Wright and Brown, London...... £1,861 0 Ot! 
Brewster and Speller, London... 1,498 0 0 
Sheil and Manning, London ... 1,465 0 0 
Yeoman, London.................. 1,382 0 0 
Pedley, London .................. 1,374 0 0 
Calverhouse and Co. Finchley... 1,196 0 0 
Pound, London .................. 1,161 0 0 
Carlyle, London ..........6000 008 1,158 0 0 
Williams, Luton ............6..0.. 1,082 0 0 
Smart, Caton wis. isis .cs cviessveve 1,077 0 0 
Brown, West Redford............ 1,010 0 0 
Plowman, Finchley.............. P 961 0 0 
Rogers, London ........ fom sorese 944 0 0 
Rowe, London ..... pace bommpens » 861 0 0 
Coker and Oakes, Ware ......... 808 0 Q! 


How are these things to be explained ? It cannot be 
altogether attributed to the difference in price charged 
by different manufacturers ; for in this list, those who 
sent in the highest tender and the lowest but two 
(one exactly double the other in amount), proposed to 
use the pipes of the same manufacturer. 
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TENDERS 


For proposed work in Richmond-road, Dalston, for 
Mr. ©, Beutel ; Mr. G. Wales, architect. Quantities sup- 








‘plied :— 
Ashby and ne aod £1 00 
Little and Son ......... Sedotwsss is 00 
sen : he 8 § 
077 0 O 
MO  asiceccascctiednbcociece 1,045 0 0 


Pte. 
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